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ARTICLE XXVIII. 


A MartTuemMatTIcat TREATISE: Cofi- 
taining a Syfiem of Conic-Sections ; with 
the Dotirine of Fluxions and Fluents, 
applied to various Subjedis; viz. to the 
finding the Maximums and Minimums of 
Quantities; Radii of Evolution, Refra- 
Gion, Reflection; fuper ficial and folid Cone 
tents of Curvilinear Figures, Reétifica- 
tion of Curve-Lines, Centers of Gravity, 
Ofcillation and Percuffion. As alfo, To 
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the Refolution of a felet Collection of the 


moft ufeful, and many new, Phyfico-Ma- 
—thematical Problems. By John Muller. 
London: Printed and fold by Meff \nnys 
and Manby i St. Paul’s Church-yard, 
and J. Nourfe without 'Temple- Bar, 


1736. Quarto. Pag. 227, befides Pre- 
face, Contents, and 14 folding Copper 
Plates. 


r. MULLER Was not unaware that a 
great Part of his Work contains only the 
fame Truths which have been often demonftrated 
by others; but he thinks that by digefting them 
into a better Method, and connecting the feveral 
Properties of the Conic-Sections and other Curves, 
he has fhewn them in aclearer Light than is ge- 
nerally caft on them by other Writers; and treat- 
ing them in a more concife manner than has been 
ufual, he fuppofes he has leffened the Time as 
well as the Pains of learning them. 

He has divided his Treatile into three Parts. In 
the firft he delivers the Doétrine of the Conic- 
Sections, confidered both in Piano and in the So- 
lid. We introduces this by a Poftulatum that 
founds very abfurdly to thofe that are not vers’d 
in mathematical Speculations. ‘* Grant, fays he, 
“© that two infinite Quantities, differing from 
“ one another by a finite Quantity, may be 
“¢ efteemed equal.” Such would imagine that 
there could not be two infinite Quantities; or 
that if there could, they muft neceffarily be ab- 
folutely and not only reputedly equal. But how- 
ever Hobbes or Berkley may talk of geometrical 


Fallacies, 
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Fallacies, or thefe unexperienced People think, 
the Adepts in this Science very well know, that 
more infinite Quantities than two are poffible, 
and that one Quantity may be infinitely greater 
than an infinite one, and yet be itfelf infinitely 
Jefs than a third. But enough of thefe Ludibria 
Scientie, that I may inform the Public of the 
more ufeful Theorems that make up the Subjec& 
of the two other Parts of this Treatife. 

In the fecond Book then, after he has invefti- 
gated the firft Principles of Fluxions univerfally, 
and laid down Rules for finding the Fluxions of 
variable Quantities, he proceeds to fhew the Ule 
of them in the Invention of Maximums and Mi- 
nimums; as likewife in finding the Radi of Evo- 
lution, and of Cauflicks by Refrattion and Reflecti- 
on. With refpeét to the Maximums and Mini- 
mums, our Author has taken particular Care in 
the fecond Seétion of this Book to diftinguifh 
them; which has not been done fo punctually 
heretofore as the Importance of the thing re- 
quires: And for the yet better Explanation of this 
Matter, he has in the laft Section of this Work 
further illuftrated it by feveral Problems, and 
every-where plamly proved, that the Maximum 
or the Minimum required, has been really found. 

The third Book is equal in Length to the other 
two. It begins with general Rules for finding 
Fluents. It next exhibits the Ufe of Fluxions in 
finding the Expreffions of reas, Surfaces and 
Solids, together with the Reétification of Curve- 
Lines; and then afcertains the Ufe of them in find- 
ing the Centers of Gravity, O/cillation and Per- 
cuffion. "The Remainder is employed in fhewing 
how ferviceable they are in the Refolution of a 
fele& Colle&tion of Phyfico- Mathematical Prob- 
lems. Thefe relate to feveral Arts, which are of 
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oe Ufe and Advantage in feveral Affairs of Life: 
fhall infert five or fix of them, to apprife the 
Reader of their Nature. One is, to find the 
Curve of a Vault or Arch, wherein all the Vou/- 
Soirs remain in A2quilibrio with each other. Ano- 
ther is, To find the Angle which the Gates of a 
Sluice ought to make, in order to refift the Pref- 
fure of the Water with the greateft Force that is 
poflible. A third is, To find the Angle which 
the Rudder fhould make with the Keel of a Ship, 
to bring her about in the fhorteft Space of time. 
Another is, To find the Solid of leaft Refiftance : 
This Problem has conduc’d very much to the Im- 
provement of Naval Architeéture. I fhall men- 
tion only two others; one is, To find the Expref- 
fions of the Zimes, Velocities and Spaces moved 
over, by a Body in a Curve, with any centripe- 
tal Force: And the laft is, To find the Curve or 
Section of a Fufee of a Clock or Watch, fo that 
the Spring fhall always draw equally, or with an 
equal Degree of Strength or Force. 

Mott of the Problems in this Part of the Work, 
of which I have here cited a few only, are con- 
fidered in the moft general manner the Author 
could think of, fo that feveral of them may ferve 
as univerfal Canons for an infinite Number of par- 
ticular Examples. The Majority of them are 
wholly new: thofe which he has taken from o- 
ther Writers, have their Conftruétions made fim- 
pler and their Procefs much fhorter than they 
were originally. 

Mr. Muller fuppofes his Readers to have fome 
previous Knowledge both of the Elementary 


Geometry and common Algebra, and he advifes 


Learners to read at firft the Demonftration for 
each Conic-Seétion {eparately, and then confider 
them all together. 

Tho’ 
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Tho’ it may feem in a manner needlefs to treat 
of the Doétrine of Fluxions, fince its Inventor, 
Sir Jfaac Newton, has fo fully delivered the Ele- 
ments thereof, and fo fuccefstully applied them to 
the moft fublime Parts of the Mathematicks; yet 
becaufe moft (if not all) Inventions of this Kind 
may at firft appear fomewhat abftrufe, and feem 
to require fome Illuftration, our Author hopes the 
Method he has taken in explaining this Doétrine, 
will not be thought entirely needlefs. He makes no 
ufe of infinitely {mall Quantities, nor of nafcent or 
evanefcent Velocities, and yet he prefumes he has 
fo familiariz’d this Subjeét, that any Perfon of a 
moderate Capacity reading that Part of the Book 
where it is handled, with a due Attention, may 
be fully convinced of the Truth of it. In the 
Ufe of Fluxions he confiders only finite Quanti- 
ties; and the Fluxion of a Reétangle, whole Sides 
are variable or flowing Quantities, is found with- 
out rejecting any thing. 

When the Refolution of Problems depends on 
fluxionary Expreffions, whofe Fluents may be re- 
ferred to the Quadrature of the Conic-Seétions, 
he has made ufe of the Tables of Sines and Lo- 
garithms: And he has endeavoured to make the 
Principles thereof as peslpinoes as poflible; and 
the more fo, becaufe its Ufe is almoft entirely 
negleéted, for want of having it fufficiently ex- 
emplified; and befides, what he has here done, 
will fully explain and illuftrate Mr. Cotes’s TaBLes 
of FLUENTS. 

On the Plates, he has, as much as it was pof- 
fible, always marked the fame Lines with the 
fame Letters; and expreffed them in the Body of 
the Work by the fame Algebraical Symbols, fo 
that there are not above five or fix Letters to be 


remembered for the reading ef the whole firft 
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Part. The fame Definition ferves for the three 
Conic-Seétions, the Circle and the Ellipfis being 
regarded but as one; and the fame Demonftrati- 
on ferves likewife for each, except in a few Cafes 
of the Parabola, wherein particular ones are gi- 
ven, in order to render them the eaficr to Begin- 
ners. He has taken {pecial Care to demonftrate 
fuch Propofitions, relating to his Subje&t, as Sir 
Lfaac Newton (in his Principia) fuppofed the 
Reader to be acquainted with; and has fubjoined 
to the Contents, a Table of thofe Propofitions, 
and of the Articles of this Book under which they 
are proved. 


COTO CROCE CEWIED EMCI SoZ CHIL HIDCIEMIGE 


ARTICLE XXVIII. 
Baronra Aneuirca: 4 Hiftory of 


Land Honours avd Baronies, and of 'Te- 
nure in Capite. Verified by Records. By 
Tuomas Manpox, E/q; late his Majefty’s 
Hiftoriographer. London: Printed for 
Robert Gofling, at the Crown aud Mitre 
againff Fetter-lane, Fleetftreet. 1736. 
Folio. Pag. 292. Befides a copious Index 
to this Work, and a very large one to the 
Hiffory of the Exchequer. 


"} NHIS excellent Antiquary has, with a moft 
indefatigable Induftry, colleéted and ex- 
plained, at different times, a vaft Number of Re- 
cords relating to the ancient Laws and Conftitu- 
tion of this Country; the Knowledge of which 
I tends 
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tends greatly to the Illuftration of Englifh Hifto- 
ry. He has by his unwearied Labours in this 
Way, obliged the Readers as well as the Compi- 
lers of our Story; for as he that would write the 
general Hiftory of this Kingdom, fhould be in- 
timately acquainted with its primitive State and 
Cuftoms, {o he that expeéts to reap any confider- 
able Pleafure or Advantage in reading our Me- 
moirs, muft be competently vers’d in them. Mr. 
Maddox, in the Treatifes he publifhed himfelf, 
and in this pofthumous Piece juft now put into 
our Hands, has fupplied both with a very noble 
Apparatus. 

It was in the Year 1702 that he farft diftin- 
guifhed himfelf in thefe toilfome Refearches; 
when, under the Patronage of the learned and 
polite Lord Somers, he pretented the early Fruits 
of them to the World, ina Colleétion of antique 
Charters and Inftruments of divers Kinds taken 
from the Originals, placed under feveral Heads, and 
deduced (in a Series according to the Order of Time) 
from the Norman Conquett, to the End of the 
Reign of King Henry the VilIth. f He was 
prompted to this Work, by confidering that 
there was no methodical Hiftory or Syfiem of an- 
cient Charters and Inftruments of this Nation 
then extant; and that it would be acceptable to 
curious Perfons, and ufeful to the Publick, if 
fomething were done for fupplying that Deteéct. 
Having entertained fuch a Defign, and being fur- 
nifhed with proper Materials from the Archives 
of the late Court of Augmentations, he was en- 
couraged to proceed in it, efpecially by the a- 
bove-mentioned Lord; and thereupon profecuted 
it with fo much Application, that out of an im- 

Dd 4 menfe 
This Book is known by the Title of FormuxLare Ax- 
GLicanuM. It isa Folio of 441 Pages. 
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menfe Heap of original Charters and Writings, 
remaining in that Repofitory, he feleéted and di- 
getted the Main of this Volume. 

It confifts (to ufe his own Words) of fome 
Se&s of Formula’s, or Tenours of ancient Char- 
ters and Inftruments, placed under feveral Heads, 
and deduced, as far as the Materials would per- 
mit, from the Times of the Anglonorman Kings 
of this Realm, to the Reign of King Heury the 
VIIIth inclufive, in a continued Series regulated 
in fome Meafure according to the Order of Time: 
To which are prefixed fome few nglofaxon ones 
that feem’d applicable to the Heads afflumed.— 
The Formula’s here exhibited are almoft all taken 
from original Charters, feemingly: Notice is 
given when they are not fo. Some few of them 
are taken out of the Cottonian Library ; and feve- 
ral others are fetch’d from the Archives of the 
Collegiate Church of Wefiminfter.—In fine, fe- 
veral others of them are derived from the ancient 
great Rolls of the Pzpe in the Exchequer. 

Some of the Seals which were affix’d to thefe 
old Inftruments are in this Book verbally defcrib’d, 
and fome few others (for a Specimen) reprefent- 
ed by Sculpture; with a Note fubjoined to each 
Draught, fhewing the Age to which the Seal re- 
prefented is to be referr’d. And for fuch as de- 
fire to be acquainted with the ancient Hands, De- 
lineations are here given of feveral of them, with 
a Note likewife affigning the Ages in which they 
were refpectively ufed.———T here is at the Begin- 
ning of the Work a curious Differtation, where- 
in this judicious Colleétor difcourfes, I. Of the moft 
noted Names by which Charters and fuch like 
Writings have been called: II. Of the Nature 
of the principal Sorts of them: III. Of the Ce- 
remonies ufed in executing them; and other inci~ 
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dent Particulars; which give Occafion to fpeak 
of Seals, Indenting, Dates, Atteftations, and Di- 
rections and Compellations. 

In1711, our Author fet forth a Work of much 
greater Dignity and Importance than the forego- 
ing. It was Zhe Hiftory and Antiquities of the 
Exchequer of the Kings of England, in two Peri- 
ods: viz. from the Norman Conqueft, to the End 
of the Reign of King John; and from the End of 
the Reign of King John, to the End of the Reign of 
King Edward the Id. Taken from Records. To-~ 
gether with a corrett Copy of the ancient Dialogue 
concerning the Exchequer, generally afcribed to Ger- 
vafius Tilburienfis; avd a Differtation concerning 
the moft ancient Great Roll of the Exchequer, 
| commonly fiiled the Roll of Quinto Regis Stepha- 
ni. T 

This was dedicated to the late Queen; but 
there is likewife prefix’d to it a long prefatory E- 
piftle to the Lord Somers; in which he gives that 
illuftrious Maecenas fome Account of this great 
unprecedented Undertaking. He obferves, that 
tho’ fome Treatifes had been written concerning 
the Exchequer, yet no Hiftory of it had been yet 
attempted by any Man. He tells his Lordfhip, 
that he had purfued his Subject to thofe ancient 
Times, to which, he thinks, the Original of the 
Exchequer in England may properly be afligned. 
From thence he has drawn down an orderly Ac- 
count of it through a long Courfe of Years. And 
having confulted, as well the Books neceffary to 
be perufed upon this Occafion, as a very great 
Number of Records and Manufcripts, he had en- 
deavoured all along to confirm what he offered, 
by proper Vouchers fetch’d from thence; which 
Vouchers are fubjoined column-wife in each Page, 

except 
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except where their extraordinary Length made it 
impracticable. — The Records which he here at- 
te{ts were, as he adds, taken by his own Pen from 
the authentic Membranes, unlefs where it appears 
by his References to be otherwife.— He has con- 
trived throughout the whole (as far as the Sub- 
je&k- Matter would permit) to make ufe of fuch 
Memorials, as ferve'either to make known or to 
explain the ancient Laws and Ufages of this King- 
dom. For which Reafon, as he notes, this Work 


may be deemed, not merely a Hiftory of the Ex- 


chequer, but likewife a Promptuary towards a Hi- 
ftory of the ancient Law of England. 

He afterwards acquaints his Lordfhip in what 
Method he began and proceeded in compiling this 
Work. Firft, he made as full a Colleétion from 
Records as he could, of Materials relating to the 
Subject. Thofe Materials being ranged orderly 
in feveral Books of Collectanea, he reviewed them, 
and weighing what they imported, and how they 
might be applied, he drew from thence a general 
Scheme of his Defign. When he had pitch’d 
upon the Heads of his Difcourfe, he took Mate- 
rials for them out of the aforefaid Fund, and di- 
gefted them into their proper Rank and Order. 
In doing this, it was his Practice for the mott 
part to write down, in the Draught of this Book, 
the refpective Records or Teftimonies firft of all; 
#.e. before he wrote his own Text or Compofi- 
tion; and from them formed his Hiftory or Ac- 
count of Things; connedling and applying them 
afterwards, as the Cafe would admit. 

At the End of this Hiftory (as we have ex- 
preffed it in the Title) Mr. Maddox has publifhed 
a Copy of the Treatife concerning the Exchequer, 
written in the way of Dialogue, and generally 
afcribed to Gervafius Tilburienfis. This Treatile 
18 
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is certainly very ancient, and intrinfically valua- 
ble. Our Author introduces it by an epiftolary 
Differtation, in Latin, to the then Lord Halifax. 
The Dialogue is followed by another epiftolary 
Differtation, in the fame Language, addrefs’d to 
the Lord Somers, relating to the Great Roll of 
the Exchequer, commonly ftiled The Roll of 
Quinto Regis Stephani. 

No hiftorical Account has been given in this 
Volume, of the Records repofited in the Exche- 
quer. Mr. Maddox thought that might be more 
properly done, if there was Occafion for it, here- 
after, in a Continuation of this Work: which he 
feems to have had fome Intention of performing 
himfelf, when he publifhed this Part; or hoped 
fome other Hand would fupply, if he did not. 
But the laft Chapter of the Hiftory is a Lift of 
the Barons of this Court from the firft Year of 
William the Conqueror to the zoth of Edw. I. 

To them who fhall diligently perufe this elabo- 
rate Performance, the worthy and judicious Au- 
thor of it prefumes it will appear, “‘ that the Re- 
“© gal Exchequer of England was erected and con- 
“ trived with great Wifdom. The feveral Parts 
“¢ of it are compact and correfpondent; various, 
“ yet orderly; ftrong, yet finely compofed. The 
“© Affifes and Cuftoms of it are grounded upon 
«© fure and {teddy Maxims. The Bufinels of it is 
“ manifold, and requires great Knowledge, In- 
“ duitry, and Experience in Affairs; efpecially in 
“¢ the fuperior Officers, who are to give Motion 
“© to fo great and noble a Syftem. The Mini- 
“6 fters of it are numerous, but with mutual Con- 
*¢ troul; and have their refpective Funétions re- 
“ gularly diftributed, for the Benefit and Safety 
“¢ both of the Crown and People. In fine, the 
* Conftitution of it is admirable; and not to be 
“© altered 
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S¢ altered or touch’d without great Caution and 
“¢ mature Judgment.” 

The laft Work this laborious Hiftoriographer 
publifhed himfelf was the Firma Bourat,* or Hi- 
ftorical Effay concerning the Cities, Towns and 
Buroughs of England. Taken from Records. 

This Treatife was infcribed to his late Majefty. 
The Author warns his Readers againft expeéting 
to find any curious or refined Learning in it; in 
regard the Matter of it is low. It is only one 
Part of a Subject, which however is extenfive 
and difficult, concerning which, he tells us, much 
has heen faid by Engli/o Writers to very little 
Purpofe; ferving rather to entangle than to clear 
it. When he firft enter’d upon the Difcuffi- 
on of it, he found himfelf encompaffed with 
Doubts, which it hath been his Endeavour, as 
he fays, to remove or leffen as he went along. — 
He has throughout mixed Hiftory and Differta- 
tion together; making thele two to ftrengthen 
and diverfify each other. 

However modeftly Mr. Maddox might exprefs 
himfelf concerning the Learning of this Work, 
it is in reality both curious and profound, and his 
Enquiries very laudable and ufeful. The great 
Cafe which he canvaffes in it is this: “* The King 
*¢ being feifed of a Town in Demeane and Inhe- 
“ ritance in Right of his Crown, granteth the 
<¢ Town with the Appurtenances to the Townf- 
“¢ men or Inhabitants, and their Heirs and Suc- 
“* ceffors, in Fee-Ferme, 7. e. rendring a yearly 
* Rent for ever. The fucceeding Kings of 
<¢ England, from Heir to Heir, and from Prede- 
** ceflor to Succeffor, have been fuceeflively fei- 


“ fed 
* It is a Folio, confifting of 348 Pages in the whole: 
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“6 fed of the faid Fee-Farm in Inheritance, in 
“ Right of their Crown, by the Hands of the 
“ Townfmen for the Time being. This Fee- 
‘¢ Farm is in Arrear, and unpaid to the King.” 
Upon the Cafe thus ftated this Queftion arifeth, 
Whether particular Townfmen of that Town 
were heretofore refponfible to the King in their 
Perfons and Chatels for the faid Farm? In order 
to give fome Light to this Queftion, he produ- 
ces in this Volume apt Precedents from Records; 
in which he chufeth to be copious, becaufe it 
gives him an Opportunity of treating in an hifto- 
rical Way concerning the Cities, Towns, and 
Burghs of this Kingdom; of difplaying their an- 
cient and modern State, and of laying before the 
inquifitive Reader feveral things which may be in 
fome meafure ferviceable and inftructive. The 
Notes in this Book are more in Quantity than the 
Narration, and confift chiefly of large Extraéts 
of fuch authentick Records as were proper to be 
produced in Confirmation of it. There is an- 
nex’dto it anample Index: A Thing greatly want- 
ed till now, for the Hiftory of the Excheguer. 
The Civil Antiquities of this Country would, 
in all probability, have been further beholden than 
they are, to this skilful and induftrious Perfon, if 
his Life had been of a fomewhat longer Continu- 
ance; for it may be prefumed from two or three 
Paffages in the Prefaces of thofe Books he pub- 
lifhed himfelf, that he meditated and intended 
fome others to follow them, different from this 
pofthumous Hi/fory of Baronies, which Mr. Go/- 
ling has now put into our Hands, and which I 
think his Advertifement of it fuggefts to be the 
only Manufcript left finifhed by the Author. 
| This is compiled much in the Manner of his 
other Writings. In the firft Book he difcourfes 
largely 
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largely of Land Baronies. In the fecond Book he 
treats briefly of Titular Baronies; and in the third 
of Feudal Tenure in Capite. 

Under the firft Head he fhews us what was ans 
ciently meant by an Honour or Barony. It was 
the Fee or Seigneury of an Earl or Baron, te- 
lieving of the Crown of England. For every Hb- 
nour or Barony in England was at one time or o- 
ther created by the King himfelf, the chief Lord 
of the whole Realm; and could be holden im- 
mediately of no other Lord. For Example: The 
King enfeoffed a Man of great Seigneury in Land; 
to hold to the Perfon enfeoffed and his Heirs, of 
the King and his Heirs, by Baronial Service, viz. 
by the Service of twenty, forty, fixty Knights, 
or of fuch other Number of Knights, either 
more or fewer, as the King by his Enfeoffment 
limited or appointed. 

After a Variety of Particulars relating to this 
Subject, our Author obferves, that in the modern 
Times, Men have generally fpoken with great 
Confufion and Uncertainty concerning Honours : 
Mr. Selden does not efcape his Cenfure upon this 
Occafion; and even the Law Books themfelves 
are accufed of great Inaccuracy in this Matter. 
One Caufe of the Errors that have prevailed a- 
bout it feems, he fays, to be this, Men have been 
too apt to forget the Difference between Land-Ho- 
nours avd Titular-Honours, and to attribute their 
diftin& Properties promifcuoufly to one another. Mr. 
Maddox next remarks, that in the Reign of Hen- 
ry VIII. fome People feem to have fancied an Ho- 
nour was only an illuftrious Manor or Lordfhip, 
or feveral Manors united, having one capital Seat. 
Thus certain Manors belonging to the Crown 
were then created Honours, as if thereby they 
were made more noble. The King’s Manor of 
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Ampthill, with its Members and Appurtenances, 
was by Act of Parliament erected into an Honour, 
in order to make it more f{umptuous and princely. 
The fame was done for the Manors of Hampton- 
Court and Grafton. From thefe Inftances, fays 
our Author, it appeareth that the true Nature of 
an Honour was not diftin@ly underftood, or dul 
regarded by the Makers of thofe Aés. For let 
it be confidered, the effential and diftinguithing 
Property of an Honour vefted in the King was to 
be a Barony efcheated. If Hampton-Court was 
not a Barony e/cheated before the making of the 
A, it was not fo afterwards. For the A& could 
not alter the Nature of it, fo as to make it an E/- 
cheat, if in fact it was not fo. — Moreover, if a 
Manor or Eftate vefted in the Crown never was 
a Barony, or the Capital Seat of a Barony, it 
could not be an Honour properly {peaking. —- For 
an Honour was a great Barony.—An Honour vett- 
ed in the Crown was indeed a Barony efcheated. 
In old Times E/cheats and Honours are often join’d 
together, as agreeing in Signification. — An Ho- 
nour veficd in the Crown by E/cheat, or by Right 
of Wardfhip, retained the Name of Honour. An 
Honour in the King’s Hand was an Efcheat or 
Wardfhip. When an Honour was in the King’s 
Hand in either of thefe Circumftances, the King 
| by his Prerogative held it iz Dominio, or tanquau 
in Dominio. — When a great Seigneury holden of 
the King iz Capite devolved to the Crown by Ef- 
cheat, it ftraitway became vefted in the King in 
the fame Plight, to many Purpoles, as it was be- 
fore in the Tenant 2% Capite; provided fuch Seig- 
neury was an Honour or Barony. Ail the while 
thefe Honours refted in the Crown, great Care 
was taken by the Officers of the Revenue, to di- 
ftinguifh between the King’s primordial Inheri- 
tance 
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tance and thefe Honours or Efcheats. And it was 
af Importance both to the Crown and to the Te- 
nants in Chivalry, who held Land of thefe Ao- 
nours, to have that Diftinétion kept up. For a 
Tenant in Chivalry cf an Honour devolved to the 
Crown by Efcheat, was not bound to do perfo- 
nal Service in the King’s Army. If he paid Ef- 
cuage for the Army it fufficed. Whereas if he 
held as of the King’s primeval Inheritance, he 
was obliged to do perfonal Service in the King’s 
Atmy; and paying of Efcuage would not fuffice 
without the King’s exprefs Acceptance. 

Peerage, Mr. Maddox fays, was the State or 
Condition of a Peer. It confifted chiefly in that 
Relation which the Barons or Peers of the King’s 
Court bare to one another, Baronial Tenure or 
Creation was the Foundation of Peerage. For 
when a Man was either feft in Barony, or was 
created a Baron or Earl, he was ip/o faéto a Peer. 
— Commoners were alfo Peers to one another. 
But there was a great Difference between thefe 
Commoner Peers and the Baronial. It was not 
needful, that the Commoners fhould be Feudata- 
ries of the fame Lord, or Peers of the Court of 
the fame Lord. But as Commoners they were 
Perfons of the fame Rank; and fo were Peers ra- 
ther by way of Refemblance than in Reality. 

An Honour had a Capital Seat that was called 
Caput Honoris or Baronie. It was commonly a 
Caftle. —It is to be noted, our Author fays, that 
a City or Town could not be the Head of a Ba- 
rony. When aTown was a Part of a Barony, it 
was only Part of the Demeans of the Barony. 
But if there was a Caftle there, the Caftle was 
ufually the Head of the Barony. ‘The Cattle be- 
longing to the Barony was an honorary Part of it: 
the Town belonging to the Barony, a Plebeian 
or inferior Part. There | 
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There was likewife in remote Times, as Mr. 
Maddox informs us, a Tenure called a Serjantie, 
the capital Meffluage of which was {tiled Caput 
Serjantie. So alfo a Manor had commonly a 
chief Seat belonging to it, that fometimes had 
an appropriated Name of Hail, Court, Place, &c. 

It has been fuppofed it feems by fome ere: 
that a Fee might enoble a Man ; fo that if 
Commoner fhould purchafe, for Inftance, the Ho- 
nour and Caftle of Arundel, he would ftraitway 
become Earl of Arundel, without any Creation. 
Our Author oppofes this Affertion. No Man, 
he fays, or Number of Men, without the King, 
can or ever could make an Earl or Baron. To 
grant a Baronial Title is an A&t of Regality infe- 
parable from the Crown, and incommunicable to 
Subjects. ——— When Land Baronies were in Be- 
ing in England, a Man could not purchafe or en- 
joy a Barony or Honour without a Royal Licenfe 
made to the Grantor to grant, and to the Gran- 
tee to purchafe. Nor could a Man become 
the King’s Man, Homo or Baro Regis, without 
his doing, and the King’s accepting his Homage. 
»—— Nor could a Man have feifine of an Honour, 
without having it from the King’s Hand. Every 
Honour originally derived from the King ; and up- 
on every Change by Death, or otherwife, return- 
ed to the King again, to be conferr’d anew at his 
Pleafure. In England, it is true, in cafe a Pea- 
fant acquired Land holden by Knights Service, 
he was thereby placed in the Eftate or Rank ofa 
Gentleman. But by acquiring a Barony, a Man 
did not immediately become a Baron, nor by 
poffefling a Knight’s Fee, a Knight. —— Every 
| Honour had three Conftituents, viz. Seigueurage, 
Service, and Demeane. 
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This is the Subftance of Mr. Maddox's fart 
Chapter. He enlarges on each of the Particulars 
I have cited; confirming and illuftrating them 
feverally, by Paffages from Hiftory, or by anci- 
ent Records; which he every-where quotes in 
Englifo in the Body of the Work, adapting it to 
his Narration; and referring for the Latin or 
French Originals, to the Bottom of the Text 
where they are inferted. This is his Method and 
Courfe all along, which I beg the Reader to re- 
member throughout this whole Abftract. 

In the fecond Chapter he further acquaints us, 
that Land- Honours and Baronies were originally 
created by Fefment; and that the firft Erection 
of them in Exgland may properly be referred to 
the Reign of William 1. ‘That Prince, to reward 
his Norman Barons, and to engage them to him- 
felf by an inviolable Faith, enfeoffed them of 

reat Dominions or Lordfhips in this Land, to 
hold by the Service of fo many Knights: at the 
fame time he fixed the Number of the Knights, 
or Knights Fees. He charg’d the Lands of the 
Ecclefiafticks alfo,which he continued them in the 
Poffeffion of, with military Service; that is to 
fay, he enfeoffed them, to hold of him and his 
Heirs, by the Service of /o many Knights, viz. 
in Proportion to the Quantity and Value of their 
Lands and Tenements. We cannot at this 
Day fet forth precifely the Manner in which this 
King enfeoffed the Barons of their Baronies or his 
Knights of their Knights Fees ——It was indeed 
a great Work for him to accomplith ; for it was 
an impofing a new Law and Conftitution upon 
the Kingdom, quite different from that of the 
Anglo-Saxons or Englifhmen; but that he did do it, 
the coeval and other ancient Hiftorians bear wit- 


nefs. Let this then (fays Mr. Maddox) be the 
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Hypothefis. King William I. begun this Method 
of granting the Lands of England, in Baronage, 
in Knights Service, or in Serjanty, €3c. Perhaps 
he did not in his Life-time grant all the Lands in 
England in this way of Fethng. He begun its 
and what he did not, was finifh’d by his two Sons 
William 1. and Henry I. This, the Author 
thinks, was the Beginning of the Feudal Syftem in 
this Nation. 

When the King feft a Man of Land, he im- 
pofed the Service by which it was to be holden. 
This was ufually in Proportion to the Value of 
the Land; and it was in his Power to alter it at 
his Pleafure. 

Several Baronies might be vefted in one Per- 
fon.—T here were feveral Manors in one Honour. 
The Honour confifted indeed, as Mr. Maddox lays, 
of feveral Knights Fees, but it was deem’d an en- 
tire Fee; and was commonly eftimated by the 
Number of Knights Fees belonging to it. An 
Honour might and commonly did extend into fe- 
veral Counties. This is a Summary of the fe- 
cond Chapter, excepting what the Author fays 
at the Clofe of it concerning Honours and Baro- 
nies in Normandy and France, which I pafs by as 
only incidental to our Hiftory. 

Inthe 3d Chap.weare told,that in ordinaryCourfe 

a Barony was not to be divided into Parts. It was 
in its Nature a Feadum zntegrum; and accordingly 
by Law was appointed to defcend entire from 
Heir to Heir. When it fo defcended, the Baron 
or Tenant was faid to hold the Baronial Lands of 
the King in chief by the Service of one entire 
| Barony; naming it by its ufual or known Name. 
A Caftle or Head of a Barony could not be 
divided even by A& in Law. And yet a Ba- 
tony did many times happen to be divided; name- 
Ee 2 ly, 
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ly, into Moieties, Thirds, or other Parts. Such 
Divifion was not ufed to be made by Fefment, or 
other Act of the Baron, but by A& in Law; 
moft commonly by Defcent inter Feminas. 
When a Barony defcended to Heirefles, it was 
to be equally divided between them. Never- 
thelefs, the eldeft Daughter had a Preference in 
this Refpeét, that the chief Seat of the Barony 
was by Law to be allotted to her. Sometimes 
Manors or Lands were granted away, and by that 
means fevered from an Honour to which they be- 
longed. ——~ Tenure by Barony was of the fame 
Nature in general with Tenure by Chivalry. 
An Honour was under the like Law and Rule with 
a Knight’s Fee; in Tenure, Homage and Fealty, 
Service, Relief, Wardfhip, Marriage, &@c. 
Till an Heir attained the Age of one and twenty, 
he was to be in Wardfhip of his Lord: and Ba- 
rons in the King’s Wardfhip~——An Heir hold- 
ing in Barony or Chivalry, was not to be made a 
Knight ull he was of full Age. — For thefe Rea- 
fons, a Baron, when he came to mature Age, was 
often fliled Chivaler; which imported, that he 
was of full Age, that he was out of Wardfhip, 
and that he had taken Knighthood. 

In the fourth Chapter Mr. Maddox obferves, 
That an Honour, like as a fingle Manor holden in 
Chivalry, confifted in Demeans and in Services: 
z.e. in Iffues and Profits of the Lands belonging 
to the Honour, and in the Services of the Shield. 
Thefe laft were to be performed in the Field of 
War; fo, no Account could be render’d of them 
in the King’s Exchequer. But for the Iffues and 
Profits of the Lands, Men might and did account 
to the Crown. However, it is to be underftood, 
that if the Knights of an Honour did not do aétu- 
al Service; then, when they had. fined to the 
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King for their Service, the King’s Fermer or 
Cuftos of the Honour might and did render an Ac- 
count of fuch Fines in the Exchequer. 

In ancient Times the Kings of England had a 
great Power over Baronial and Military Fees.— 
If Barons or Tenants by Knights Service did not 
perform their Services, the King for the Time be- 
ing {eized their Fee into his own Hand. W he- 
ther the ancient Kings of England exercifed this 
Prerogative in their Lands purchafed or acquired 
by Exchange, or fuch like new Title, our Author 
does not determine. 

Barons were to be amerced before the King; 
and there was a Sum under which they could not 
be fined: If a Commoner was to be amerced for 
a {mall Trefpafs, he might be amerced at x, xx, 
or xls. or more, as the Nature of his Fault re- 
quired. But if a Baron was to be amerced for a 
{mall Offence, he might be amerced at more, but 
not lefsthancs. This might be the Meaning of 
the Terms amerciatur ut Baro. 

The Barons and Knights fometimes deceived 
and defrauded the King inrelation to their Knights 
Fees, Icffening the Number, and giving in a falfe 
Eftimate of them, when they were to be taxed 
with Efcuage-Money for the Armies, or to do 
perfonal Service. Our Author accumulates In- 
itances of this, by which it appears fome of the 
Religious of thofe Days made no more Scruple 
than others of thefe Practices ——In procefs of 
time fome of thefe found out another Piece of 
Art: They infifted that they held all their Lands 
and Tenements in Frankalmoigne, and not by 
Knights Service. There was another Device 
both Clergy and Laity had to wrong the King. 
It was this: When the Summonces ad habendum 
Servitium had been iffued, feveral of the Barons 
Ee 3 and 
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and Knights would come before the Marfhal of 
the King’s Hoft, and proffer one half or lefs of 
their due Service. The Marfhal not aware of the 
Truth, or being in hafte to compleat and march 
the Army, oftentimes admitted thofe unfair Prof- 
fers. And when they had been twice or thrice 
repeated, they ferv’d for Precedents againft the 
King ; infomuch that the Baron would afterwards 
alledge in the King’s Courts that his due Service 
was but /o much, and appeal for the Truth of his 
Allegation to the Rolls of the Marefchalfey of 
the King’s Armies. By thefe and other like 
Means, in procefs of time it became very doubt- 
ful, for what Number of Knights Fees each Ba- 
ron and Tenant in Chivalry was anfwerable. Mr. 
Maddox thews the Inconveniences that arofe here- 
by to the Kings of Exgiand, and what Methods 
they were at length obliged to take for the reme- 
dying of it. 

In Time divers Queftions or Doubts arofe 
concerning Fees; as, whether a Fee was held by 
Barony, or only by Knights Service. Whethera 
Fee was holden by a whole Barony, or by Part of 
one; or by the Service of how many Knights a 
Barony or great Seigneury was holden. By 
means of fubdividing of Knights Fees alfo, and 
other Caufes, great and perplexing Doubts arofe; 
fo that even the Barons of the Exchequer them- 
felves were often at a Jofs how to proceed; and 
fearching in the annual Rolls and other Records 
of the Exchequer at large was very troublefome. 
To remedy this as far as poffible, Extraéts were 
made out of the Rolls of the Exchequer, digefted 
in an orderly manner in Books that were called 
Book of Knights Fees. 

In ancient Times the Earls and Barons of Ezg- 
Jand did often call their chief Tenants Barones ; 
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for the great Lords did then in many Particulars 
imitate the Form and Fafhion of the King’s 
Court. As the King had, fo had they their Da~ 
pifers or Senefchals, Chamberlains, and other Of- 
ficers in their Houfholds, and likewife abroad 
their Barones. But thefe were fo ftiled only im- 
properly, z.e. by way of Refemblance. 

In the North Part of England there were Per- 
fons called Vavaffours, in the Reign of King 
Henry 1. but they feem not to have been very 
numerous. 

Hitherto of Honours and Barouies by Tenure, 
which make up the Subject of the firft Book. In 
the fecond, our Author inftruéts us in the ancient 
Manner of creating Earls and Barons dy Title. 
And that was, either by Charter, or by Letters 
Patent under the King’s great Seal. ‘The Way 
of Charter was the moft ancient; and has been 
thought coeval to the Norman Conqueft. The 
Ceremoniale of it was this: The King made a 
Charter of Creation under his great Seal to fuch 
Earl: By the Charter, he gave him the third Pen- 
ny of the County: and then he girded him with 
the Sword of the County or Earldom. — At the 
Time of the Conqueft Creations of Titular Earl- 
fhips were in Ufe in England; and they have con- 
tinued ever fince. It is not certain in what Age 
or King’s Reign the Title of Baron was firft 
granted by Charter or Letter-Patent of the great 
Seal. Selden thinks it was in that of Richard If. 
In England the Title of Vifcount is general- 
ly thought to be of modern Date. The Intro- 
duction of it is ufually afcribed to the Reign of 
King Henry VI. Mr. Maddox, upon very good 
grounds, fuppofes it earlier. The Word fignified 
here in former Times only a Sheriff of a Coun- 
ty, who was frequently a Prefect of fome one of 
Ee 4 the 
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the Prince’s Caftles. It was brought into Ufe at 
or after the Norman Conqueft, and was of that 
Country Extraction. In Progrefs of Time it 
came to be a mere Title of Honour, without any 
Prefe&ture or Authority annexed to it. It 
feemeth ¢hat Titular Baronies were built upon the 
Plan of Land Baronies, in Point of hereditary 
Succeffion or Defcent. The hereditary Offices 
of the King’s Palace (one of the Splendors of 
the Feudal Infticution) were of themfelves Baro- 
nies or Flonours, and may be fliled Officiary Ho- 
nours. When a Lord had a Land Honour and 
one of thefe hereditary Offices, then he had two 
diftinét Honours vetted in him.——-It may be con- 
jectured, that when the ancient Kings of Eng- 
land began to grant the great Feudal Eitates, viz. 
Baronies and military Fees, to be holden in Heri- 
tage; then, or about that Time, they began to 
grant the great Offices of their Palace allo, to 
their Lords and Knights, and other {maller Off- 
ces to their Serjeants, to be holden in the fame 
manner.—Our Author finifhes this Book, which 
is by much the fhorteft of the three, with men- 
tioning the Order of Bannerets. We cannot with 
Certainty fix the Time when this Degree began 
here. ‘here were Bannerets here in the Reign 
of Edward {. but of what Dignity or Rank they 
were, is not precifely determined. They feem to 
have been next in Place to Barons. 

The third and laft Book, which we are now 
come to in the Courfe of our Abitraét, treats a- 
bout Feudal Tenure in Capite; which fignifies 
holding of the King immediately and in chief.——— 
Ic is faid in the Exgli/h Law-Books, that all the 
Lands in Exgiand in the Hands of Subjects, are 
holden mediately or immediately of the King. 
Mr. Maddox thinks this Propofition true, but it 
meriteth 
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meriteth to be explained and illuftrated. In or- 
der thereunto he advances the following Particu- 
lars; it muft be owned, with little or no Regula- 
rity or Method. He fays that from the Conquett 
to the Reign of Edward I. the Cuftom of Eng- 
| land was this. A Subjeé&t who was immediate 
Tenant to another Subject was deemed to hold iz 
Capite to him and his Heirs, of fuch Subjeé as 
was his Lord and of his Heirs. ‘The Eftate vett- 
ed in fuch Lord imported Seigneurage, and obli- 
ged the Tenant to Homage and Service. So that 
by means of under Feoffments there might be a 
Seigneurage vefted in feveral Perfons, one under 
another, and feveral fubaltern Tenures in Capite. 
For this and other Reafons, it oftentimes became 
neceflary for a Feoffer to warrant to his Feoffee 
the Land conveyed to him, againft the Feoffers fu- 
perior Lords, ox againft all Men. In the 18th 
of Edward \.a Statute pafs’d, which took away 
Tenure ia Capite of the Subjects one under ano- 
ther: But the Regulation intended by this Sta- 
tute did not affed) the King. 

Concerning Tenure of the King’s Perfon, he 
tells us, That according to the Feudal Way of 
fpeaking, every Feudatory holdeth of fome living 
Perfon. A Man cannot hold feudally of an in- 
animate thing 3 he cannot hold Land in Fee of a 
Caftle, but of the Lord of a Caftle. In Eng- 
land it came to pafs in procefs of Time, that fome 
Men were found to hold of the King uw Capite, 
as of the Crown; and others, i Capite, as of an 
Honour or Caftle then in the King’s Hand, by 
Efcheat or Wardfhip. Ina little while they 
came to diftinguifh thefe two Sorts of Tenure 
held under the fame Name. They who held of 
the King as of an Honour or Cafile were {aid to 
hold iw Capite of the Honour or Caftle. To con- 
tradiftinguifh 
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tradiftinguifh the Tenure as of the Crown from 
this Tenure as of an Honour or Caftle, fome one 
unluckily brought in the Phrafe of bolding 
of the King’s Perfon. But this Phrafe our Au- 
thor regards as founded on an erroneous No- 
tion. For in reality, both he who holdeth of 
the King as of his Crown, and he who holdeth 
of the King as of an Honour, holdeth equally of 
the King’s Perfon; i. e. of the King for the Time 
being, or rather of the King in perpetual Suc- 
ceffion. Zo hold of the King’s Perfon is not the 
Language of ancient Records; at leaft in thofe 
Ages, in which Men underftood Tenures beft, 
and fpoke moft exactly about them. 

Holding of the King in Capite, as of the Crown, 
was, when a Man was originally feft by the King 
himfelf, out of his own Demeane, to hold to the 
Feffee and his Heirs, of the King and his Heirs. 
This Tenure was antecedent to that other in Ca- 
pite, as of an Honour, Barony or Caftle, &c. in 
the Hands of the King by Wardfhip or Efcheat. 
Thefe two were in this Refpeét alike, that in an- 
cient Time the King was deemed to be feized pro 
tempore of the Manors and Lands of his Ward, 
ut in Dominio, viz. in the fame manner as of Ma- 
nors and Lands devolved to him by Efcheat.—— 
The fame may be alfo faid, mutatis mutandis, con- 
cerning vacant Bifhopricks and Abbies of Royal 
Foundation. Thefe the ancient Kings of Enxg- 
land did alfo hold as in Demeane, during their Va- 
cancies. 

Mr. Maddox thinks, that by the various and 
copious Examples he has produced out of Hitto- 
ry and Records, under thefe Heads which I have 
here put together, (without changing the Order, 




























tho’ I have, as in the former Parts, omitted all 






the intervening Illuftrations and Proofs) he has 
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fhewn what Zenure in Capite was, in fuch a man- 
ner as, for ought he knows, was never done be- 
fore. How entertaining foever the Recital of 
thefe Inftances may be to Antiquaries, to whofe 
Gout they are moftly adapted; the Sum of them 
all is little elie but to demonftrate this one fimple 
Affertion, viz. That to hold zz Capite of the King 
is (ynonimous with holding of him immediately. 

But our Author goes on to explicate the Subject 
yet farther; and as [ have proceeded with him fo 
far, | am willing to accompany him throughout, 
that fo this Article may comprehend a compleat 
Summary of the doétrinal Part of this Work. 

Anciently, he fays, there were two general Ways 
of holding Land, which were wont to be contradi- 
ftinguifhed from one another, viz. in Demeane, 
and in Service. Every military Fee was effentially 
of this latter Kind. In Feuds or military Fees, 
the Service was fo confiderable, that the Fee ina 
fort confifted init. Infomuch that in fome Ca- 
fes, to releafe the Service was in effect to releafe 
the Fee itfelf. 

It has been almoft univerfally fuppofed that Ze- 
nure in Capite was utterly abolifhed in England, 
by the famous Statute to that Purpofe made in the 
12th of Charles 11. Our Author is highly incen- 
fed againft that A& and the Penner of it, On ac~ 
count of the Words Zenure in Capite being intert- 
edinit. To decree that there fhall be no Zenure 
in Capite, is, in his Apprehenfion, an Incongrui- 
ty, and fo what cannot properly be enacted. He 
would have had thofe general Words left out, and 
thofe things which flowed from that fort of Te- 
nure, and were efteemed Grievances, diftinétly 
cited in the Statute, and done away, without an- 
nihilating the Root itfelf from which they 
fprung. But the Truth of the Matter is, he fays, 
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Tenure in Capite cannot be taken away, without 
annulling all other Tenure too. In Exgland there 
were anciently feven principal Kinds of Tenure, 
viz. Frankalmoigne, Barony, Knight Service, 
Serjeantry, Socage, Burgage and Villenage. A 
Man was faid to hold of the King 7 Capite by 
each of thefe Tenures. 

Grand Serjeanties were alfo holden of the King 
in Capite. This Serjeanty was a Service, but of a 
peculiar Kind. Of this our Author has given 
divers odd Examples. In the Reign of Edward II. 
a Manor was held of the King in chief, by the 
Serjeanty of being Maretchal of the Whores who 
happened to be found in the King’s Court, and 
of difmembring Malefactors con demned, and of 
meafuring the ‘Gallons and Buthels in the Royal 
Houfhold. In the zoth of Henry VI. Fobn 
Baker held certain Land in Kent, of the King in 
Capite, by the Service of holding the King’s 
Head in the Ship, between Dover and Whit/fand, 
when the King crofs’d the Sea there: which Ser- 
vice was adjudg’d to be Grand Serjeanty. 
Some Grand Serjeanties were very like unto 
Knight-Service, being obliged to find Men and 
Habiliments for the War. 

Since the Norman Invafion, when Land or o- 
ther permanent Eftate was granted to a Man in 
Perpetuity, it was ufually granted zo hold to him 
and his Heirs, or to bim and bis Heirs for ever. 
Such Grant was commonly exprefs’d to be pro 
Homazio fuo, or pro Servitio fuo, or both; and 
was called a Feoffment, becaufe it was a Convey- 
ance of an Eftate in Fee, in Feudo or Feodo. 
When a Deed was made pro Homagio, or Servitio 
fuo, and did at the fame time referve a Rent in 
Moncey to the Perfon granting, then it created a 
fort of mixt Eftate, partly Feodal and partly Cen- 
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fual, i. e. confifting in Rent. In Scriétnefs, fo 
far as an Exttate was Cen/ual, fo far it loft the Na- 
ture of a Feudal YVenure. However, in that Cafe 
ic was generally called an Eftate in Fee, or Fee- 
Simple; for two Reafons; one, as by Cuftom Fee 
was applied to fignify an hereditary or perpetual 
Eftate: the other, as the Feodal Eftate was deem- 
ed more noble than the other, and therefore might 
well prevail in giving the Denomination. When 
therefore an Ettate in Fee was holden under a 
Rent referved, it was faid to be holden by Rent 
Service, fomewhat improperly: For in truth, 

| Rent was not Service; but in regard it was to be 
in lieu of it, Men affected to call it Service, as 
the more honourable Name; and whilft an Eftate 
granted thus, was by Cuftom called Fee; theRent 
was called Rent- Service, by Uniformity of {peaking. 
In the Feudal Inftitution, Homage was of fo 
great Weight and Neceflity, that Lord/bip and 
Tenancy could not fubfift without it. A Frank 
Tenant ufed to do Homage to his Lord after this 
manner: He held his Hands joined between the 
| Hands of his Lord, and faid, “I become your 
“ Man from this Day forward, for Life and 
|“ Limb, and for earthly Honour; and I will 
“ bear Faith to you for the Tenement which I 
“ hold, and claim to hold of you; faving the 
“ Faith which I owe to our Lord the King, and 
“ to my other chief Lords.’—W hena Freeman did 
Fealty to his Lord, he held his right Hand upon the 
Book and faid thus, ** Hear you this my Lord 
“ N, that I, B.C. will be faithful and loyal to 
“© you, and will bear Faith to you for the Tene- 
“ ment which I claim to hold of you; and I will 
“© loyally do and acknowledge the Cuftoms and 
“© Services which I ought to do to you, at the 
“ Terms affigned me. So God help me and his 
“¢ Saints. 
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«6 Saints.” W hen a Baron or other Tenantin 
Chief had done Homage to the King, it was 
incumbent on him to do Fealty likewife. The 
Homage was without Oath, the Fealty upon 
Oath. Whena Man had done his Fealty, then 
according to the Feudal Dialect, he was properly 
faid to be a Fidelis, un Homme de Foy. 

Mr. Maddox had purpofed to give an Account 
in this Book of the Rife and Progrefs of Feudal 
Tenure in England; but for want of Leifure he 
has not difcuffed that Point as he intended. He 
only flightly obferves, That the Feudal Settlement, 
by its Gallantry and Splendor, prevailed over all 
other Laws and Cuftoms which were not con- 
fiftent with it. It changed the Nature and De- 
nomination of all Eftates or Poffeflions: Itchang- 
ed the Courfe of Inheritance. It altered the Form 
and Face of the Royal Palace, and of the Houfes 
and Houtholds of all Lords and Gentlemen. So 
that it created a new Age or State of Things. He 
that would form a diftin@ Notion of Feudal Te- 
nure with its Services and Appendices, muft re- 
gulate his Conception by the different Conditions 
in which Feudal Tenures were in feveral Ages or 
Periods of Time; for they were not in all alike. 
—— The Feudal Cuftoms and Dialect were a 
planting in England, in the Reigns of William 
the I, and II. and of Henry the I. And in the 
Reign of Henry lI. they became fettled, and as it 
were, eftablithed here. 

The Feudal Syftem, or old Way of feofhing 
for Homage and Service, was an excellent Means 
to unite and confociate Men together. Thus a 
great Lord and his Frank- tenants by Chivalry were, 
in a fort, all of one Family. The Feudal Cu- 
ftoms did firft give Rife to Baronial and Knight- 


ly Gallantry. In the Kingdoms where thefe Cu- 
{toms 
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{toms have been eftablifhed, there the Chivaleri- 
an Splendor was chiefly to be found. The re- 
nowned Kingdoms of England and France are, as 
our Author fays, great Inftances of this. The 
Truth is, Mr. Maddox was exceflively biggotted 
in favour of the antient Vaflalage, and all thofe 
{lavifh and troublefome Fruits of it which we are 
now fo happily releafed from. I have obferv’din 
the Writings of moft Antiquaries an Enmity to 
Liberty; and high Notions of Power in a few, 
inconfiftent with general Happinefs. I attribute 
this Biafs to a certain Affociation of Ideas: Thus, 
The Studies and Refearches they delight in are 
moftly converfant with Times and Perfons that 
were of that Nature, and in that way: So, be- 
caufe Enquiries into remote Ages give them a 
great Delight, they gradually grow tondand Ad- 
mirers of the Conftitutions and Cuftoms that pre- 
vailed in them. 

Perhaps, fome of my Readers may think I 
have {pent too much Time on fuch antiquated 
Matters as make up the Subject of this Article. 
Our Author was apprehenfive of a like Ob- 
jection to his elaborate and valuable Hiftory of 
the Exchequer. ‘* There are fome Perfons (fays 
% he in the Preface of that Book) who feem ha- 
 bitually difpofed to fpeak meanly of all Parts 
of Learning which are not direétly lucrative. 
“ They are apt to fay of what Ufe are thefe 
“ old obfolete Things; give us whatis more fuit- 
“ able to the Age we live in, and fuch like.” 
Let me clofe with his Anfwer, which will ferve 
at this Time for my Apology. “ Every Part of 
“ Learning is of fome Ufe, [and it is a very cu- 
*¢ rious Part we have now been handling } tho’ 
** one Man may not know or confider the Ufe of 
““ it, another Man may. If ao Books muft be 
* read 
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“¢ read befidesfuch as treat of Things which ferve 
“¢ dire&tly for Profit or prefent Ule, all Hiftory 
“¢ of antient Times, or of foreign Countries may 
“¢ foon be laid afide. 
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ARTICLE XXIX<. 


Hrstorre du Concile de Trente, ecrite 
en Italien par Fra-Paolo Sarpi de \’Or- 
dre des Servites, & traduite de nouveau 
en Francgis, avec des Notes Critiques, 


Hiftoriques, X Theologiques, par Pierre 
Fran gots le Courayer, Do&teur en Theo- 
logie de PUniverfité d’Oxford, & Cha- 
noine Reguliere, & ancien Bibliothe- 
caire de l’Abbaye de S** Genevieve de 
Paris. A Londres: De VImprimiere 
de Samuel Idle in Bartholomew Clofe, & 
fe delivre Chez Paul Vaillant Libraire 
dans Je Strand. 1736. 


That is, 


The Hiftory of the Council of Trent, wrote 
originally im Ytalian by Father Paul Sar- 
pi, of the Order of the Seryites, and trane 
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Slated newly into French, with Critical, 
Hiftorical, and Theological Notes, by Pe- 
ter Francis le Courayer, D. D. of the U- 
niver fity of Oxford, Canon Regular, and 
late Librarian of the Abby of St. Gene- 
vieve at Paris.* Two Volumes in Folio. 


The firft confifting of 612 Pages, befides 
the Dedication, Preface, Life of the Au- 
thor, and Lift of the Subfcribers, which 
together make up 72. The fecond contains 
700 Pages, exclufive of a copious general 
Index. 


HE ineftimable Value of this Hiftory has 
been fo long eftablifhed, and fo univerfally 
attefted, that it would be needlefs at this Day to 
attempt its Panegyrick. All that can be done 
in that way, is only to recapitulate the Encomi- 
ums of the Learned, the wife, and honeft Part of 
Mankind, which have always accompanied it 
fince its firft Publication; and that is effeé&ted in 
the Preface of this Work, with that Eloquence 
and Judgment which adorn and enrich the whole 
Performance. This new Tranflation of it into 
French mutt be highly acceptable to all who un- 
derftand that Language; which, like all other liv- 
ing Tongues, is continually changing; and has 
really become much more refined and copious 
than it was even in the Days of Mr. Amelot de 

JUNE 1736. F f la 

* See fome Account of this magnificent and well furnifhed 


Library (containing near 50000 Volumes) in the fecond Part 
ef the Hiftory and prefent State of France, p. 254. 
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la Houffaye, who was the laft before our Author 
that put Father Paul into a Gallic Drefs: Nor 


































will our Brent’s Verfion of it render this a 
whit lefs agreeable to Englifb Readers, qualified 
as above mentioned, fince to fuch, this will in 2 
many Refpeéts appear preferable to it. od 
This Edition comes into the World under the 
Aufpices of her Britannic Majetty, that munifi- - 
cent Patronefs of diftrefs’d Merit, at whofe De- C 
fire it was undertaken. Father Courayer celebrates Pe 
the Generofity and bounteous Curtefy of that y 
Princefs, in the moft elegant Strains of Gratitude. ad 
“ Exil’d (fays he) into your Majefty’s Domini- on 
“ ons by thofe Enemies which the Love of Truth of 
“ alone procur’d me; and the Defence of a th; 
‘© Church which you have ever honoured with " 
“ your Efteem and Protection: Your Goodnefs J 7 
«¢ has been my Azylum in Difgrace, fuftained me “e 
“ under my Afflictions, relieved my Neceflities, Fy. 
© and fupplied all my Wants: Oftimes prevent- " 
“¢ ing and exceeding my Occafions; while, to fe 
“© crown the Grandeur of your Beneficence, you dig 
*¢ have fcarce fuffered me to thank you for thofe F<, 
«¢ Favours you deem’d inconfiderable, though die 
“© theWeight of themoverwhelm’dme. Delight- F ., 
© ed with the Confcioufnefs of well-doing, more J 7... 
“¢ than with all the Elogies that naturally attend F 
“* your Benevolence, you refufe to admit even § p.. 
“ the jufteft Acknowledgments; and to fave thofe J... 
‘6 you fuccour, as far as poffible, the publifhing F .., 
“° their Mistortunes, by the Recital of yourGrace Fg 
“¢ and Clemency, you feck only the divine Satif- F ¢.. 
“¢ faétion of folacing the Unhappy, without bar- fF 
*¢ tering your Liberality for Applaufe.” The F ¢ | 
whole Dedication is admirable for its noble Sen- f 1, 
timents, delicate Turns, and beautiful Diction. fog 
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In the Preface Mr. Courayer entertains us with 
an Account of the Fortune of this Hiitory, from 
its firft Publication to the prefent Time. The In- 
genuity and unbiaffed Refpeét to Truth that were 
{fo confpicuous in its Compotition were (he tells 
us) {trong Prefumptions of its Author, and im- 
mediately pointed the Readers to Father Paul. 
The Reafon of his not owning it, was a prudent 
Caution of rekindling the Refentments of thofe 
Adverfaries, which the Part he took againft the 
Venetian \nterdiét had created him. The origi- 
nal Impreflicn of it was at London. ‘The Editor 
was the famous Antoine de Dominis, Archbithop 
of Spalatro. There was a clofe League of Friend- 
fhip between him and the Father, to whom he 
had imparted his Refolution of going into Eng- 
Jand, and it was before that Voyage that he fome- 
how or other got from him the invaluable Manu- 
fcript of this Hiftory, which he was refolved to 
print as foon as he arriv’d ina Country where he 
might do it without Danger. He accordingly 
did fo, but, as it feems by a Paffage in his Dedi- 
cation of it to King ‘fames I. without the Fa- 
ther’s Knowledge or Approbation. He conceal- 
ed the Writer’s Name; but he prefix’d to it a 
Title Page and dedicatory Epiftle of his own, 
which gave great Offence both to him and other 
Perfons of Judgment, who eafily forefaw the Ad- 
vantage that would be taken of them to incenfe 
and prejudice the Catholicks againft the Book, 
and fo prevent their looking into or regarding it, 
for whofe Ufe and Inftruétion it was principally 
intended. W hat induced the Archbifhop to 
fo unjuftifiable a Step was probably this. He 
thought that asa Profelyte he could no way fo ef- 
feétually recommend himfelf to Proteftants, as by 
declaiming violently againft the Pope; and this 
Fft2 was 
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was done without any Referve in that Dedication, 
and in the Addition he made to the Title Page 
which Father Paul] himfelf had afhx’d to the 
Work. But fo little was this Management of 
his approved, that in the Latin 'Tranflation, which 
followed foon after here, both the additional Title 
and the Epiftle were fuppre(s’d 5 as well as in thofe 
Editions of the original Text which were print- 
ed at Geneva in 1629, 1656, and 1660. And it 
is natural to believe this was done in Conformity 
with the Inclination of the Author, who, adhe- 
ring all along to the Papal Communion, thought 
ic an Incongruity to compliment the Retormed to 
the Difparagement of his own Party, at the Head 
of a Work, throughout which he had obferv’d 
an Impartiality that is hardly to be found in any 
other Writer. 

Mr. Courayer goes on to acquaint us with the 
Reception this candid and judicious Hiftory met 
with. It was admired by all that were not at- 
tach’d to a Party. Thofe that were, judg’d of 
it according to their Prejudices. The Proteftants 
were unwearied in their Commendations. The 
Catholicks, on the other hand, decried it as bit- 
terly. But above all, the Court of Rome was 
implacably incenfed; as indeed their worft De- 
figns and Praétices were therein freely detected. 
However, it was efteem’d by the Publick in ge- 
neral, as one of the moft perfect Models of Hi- 
ftory: whether we regard the Truth and Fidelity 
of it, the exaét Symmetry of all the Parts, or 
the beautiful Propriety of its Reflections. 

’Tisown’d there are to be found in it fome flight 
Imperfections, fome infignificant Miftakes, which 
are unavoidable in Narratives that depend upon 
the Report of others, or where the original Aéts 
and Records on which they are founded, are me 
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all or immediately acceffible to the Relator; but 
none that detract from the Veracity of the Au- 
thor, or can reafonably diminifh the Reputation 
of fo illuftrious a Work. 

After a fublime Character of it, Mr. Courayer 
has given us a Lift of the moft eminent of its An- 
tagonifts, who have made a Merit of attacking 
and defaming it; with no other Succefs than that 
of eftablifhing and enhancing its Glory. As Car- 
dinal Pallavicin was the Opponent of greateft Fi- 
gure, Mr. Courayer enters particularly into the 
Qualities of his Counter-Hiftory, which was un- 
dertaken and wholly calculated to deftroy the 
Credit of the Fathers; and fhews, though he ac- 
knowledges it has fome Defert, in what a Num- 
ber of Inftances it ts inferior to that he pretends 
to confute; and how vain all his Endeavours 
have been for that Purpofe: He has not deprived 
Father Paul of the Honour of being the Hifto- 
rian of the Council of Trent, while he fhould af- 
fume to himfelf rather the Name of its Panegy- 
riff. 

Mr. Courayer next enters upon the Reafons 
which determined him to a new Tranflation of 
this celebrated Hiftory; andinforms us what Ad- 
vantages he had for rendering it {uperior to any of 
the foregoing, and what he has done in confe- 
quence cf them. ‘The Copy he chiefly made ufe 
of for this Verfion was the original Jtalian print- 
ed at London in 1619, as that is in moft general 
Eftimation. However he took care to compare 
it carefully with, and even fometimes to correct 
it by that of Geneva 1629, whichtho’it has fome 
Faults, is, in his Opinion, freer from them than 
the other. 

As he very juftly fuppofed the Publick would 
be pleafed to fee at the Entrance of this Hiftory, 
, Ff 3 the 
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the Portrait of its venerable Author, he hastaken 
Care to gratify them in that Circumftance; and 
has chofen to compile it anew, rather than make 
ufe of Fulgentio’s, (as Mr. Brent has done) which 
befides its Verbofity, is taken up with a Number 
of trifling Incidents; in the Place of which we 
have here fubftituted Things of greater Impor- 
tance extracted from the Father’s Works or 
Letters; concerning which his dear Friend and 
int'mate Fulgentio thought himfelf obliged to 
maintain a profound Silence. 

Mr. Courayer has fubjoin’d to this Work an hi- 
{torical Account of the Reception of the Coun- 
cil of Trent in France, where it met with the long- 
eft and moft powerful Obttacles to its Admiffion. 
A great Part of this he has borrowed from the 
Authors of Notes on the Council, from Mr. Dupin; 
andaboveall, from the incomparable Mr. de Thou, 
who has gone farther into this Affair than any 
other Hiftorian. 

Each Book is preceded by a fummary Abridg- 
ment of the Contents of it; neither quite the lame, 
nor yet entirely differentfrom thofe which appear 
in the Geneva Editions of the /talian. The Lon- 
don \mpreffion of the Original, as well as Mr. 
Amelot’s Verfion, want them entirely. Our E- 
ditor has made thefe as particular and compleat 
as they could be. ‘Whey are undoubtedly of great 
Service to a Reader. 

In the Notes, Mr. Courayer’s Aim has been nei- 
ther to flatter Catholicks nor Proteftants, but on- 
ly to ditcover and fertle the Truth. He forefees 
that infiead of gratifying the oppofite Parties he 
fhall probably incur the Cenfure of both: The 
ufual Fate of Moderation! In the Sequel of 
this Preface he difcourfes upon this Head, as well 


as feveral others relating to a proper Temper and 
I Conduct 
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Conduét both in Matters of Hiftory and Religi- 
on, with fuch a Freedom of Mind, fuch Juftnefs 
of Sentiment, fuch a rational Regard to Truth 
and Liberty, and with fuch Fluency and Elo- 
quence of Expreflion, as are in all Refpeéts wor- 
thy of and fuitable to that illuftrious Pattern 
which his Bufinefs has been to copy throughout 
this noble Undertaking. 


AW ASEAN WAGy 
PHILA FIONN AE BLE. ROE REE 






















ARTICLE XXX. 





TueEsAurus Lincu# LatTin@ Compen- 
piARIus: Or, A Compendious Dictionary 
of the Latin Tongue; defgned for the U/e 
of the Britifh Nations: In Three Parts. 
Containing, I. The Englith Appellative 
Words and Forms of Expreffion before the 
Latin ; 72 which will be found fome thoufand 
Englith Words and Phrafes, feveral various 
Senfes of the fame Word, and agreat Num- 
ber of proverbial Expreffions, more than in 
any former Dictionary of this Kind, all 
carefully endeavoured to be rendered in pro- 
per and clafical Latin. To which are fub- 
joined, The Proper Names of the more re- 
markable Places rendered into Latin; and 
the Chriftian Names of Men and Women, 

Ff 4 Il. The 
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II. The Latin Appellatives before the Eng- 


lith ; in which are given the more certain 
Etymologies of the Latin Words, their vari- 
ous Senjfes in Englith ranged in their natu- 
ral Order, the principal Idioms under each 
Senfe explained and accounted for, all fup- 
ported by the beft Authorities of the Roman 
Writers; with References to the particular 
Book, Chapter, or Verfe, where the Citati- 
ons may be found. MN. The ancient Latin 
Names of the more remarkable Perfons and 
Places occurring in Claffic Authors, with 
a fhort Account of them both biftorical and 
mythological, and the more modern Names of 
the fame Places, fo far as they are known, 
collected from the moft approved Writers. To 
which are added, 1. The Roman Calendar, 


much fuller than any yet publifhed. 2. Their 
Coins, Weights, amd Meafures. 3. A 
Chronology of the Roman Kings, Conjuls, 
and more remarkable Events of that State. 
4. The Notes of Abbreviation ufed in ancient 
Latin Authors and Infcriptions. 5. A frort 
Dictionary of the more common Latin Words 
occurring in our antient Laws. By RopeRrt 
ArnswortH. London: Printed for Me/- 
fieurs Knapton, Knaplock, Midwinter, 
Bettefworth and Hitch, Mount and Page, 


Sprint, 
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Sprint, Innys amd Manby, Pemberton, 
Robinfon, Rivington, Ward, Longman, 
Clark, Pote, Tonfon, and the Executor of 


J. Darby. 1736. Quarto. 


T would be a Vanity to fay concerning a 
Work of this Sort, That it is abfolutely per- 
feét; indeed that is a thing not to be expeéted; 
but I believe it may be fafely afferted, that there 
has nothing of this Kind been attempted, except- 
ing Stephens’s great Thefaurus, which is in all re- 
fpc&is fo compleat, or freer from Defects and Er- 
rors, than this before us. What it contains is 
very juftly and circumftantially fummed up in the 
Title Page, which is no falfe or oftentatious In- 
ventory intended to raife a groundlefs Eftimation, 
but fuch as the great Improvements in this Per- 
formance will fufficiently warrant: What they 
are, the ingenious Editor, after a fhort Review of 
the feveral Vocabularies of this Nature publifhed 
among{t us, has given a genuine Account in his 
elaborate Preface. 

As there has not for forty Years paft before 
this, been fet forth any Exgli/h and Latin Dittio- 
nary, nor any thing confiderable effayed for ad- 
jufting thofe two Languages one to the other; 
and as in that Interval our Mother Tongue has 
undergone many Alterations, and been much re- 
fined it was undoubtedly proper fome Meafures 
fhould be taken for accommodating our Diétiona- 
ries with thofe Changes; that fo the Perfons for 
whofe Benefit they are calculated, might not be 
deprived of a great Part of that Advantage they 
naturally expect to reap from them. In order 
to this, our indu(ftrious Author has endeavoured 
to collect in this Work, all the fingle Words he 


could 
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could meet with now commonly ufed as Englifh. 
Some of thefe could not be known to former 
Compilers, as being of later Date amongft us 
than their Labours; but it is alfo true, that many 
others of vulgar Ufe in their Times have been by 
them entirely omitted. Our Author has fet down 
forty-fix, as a Part only of thofe which he has 
additionally inferted under A. From whence the 
Publick may judge of the Number he has inter- 
fperfed throughout all the remaining Letters. — 
To this Head may alfo be referred many technical 
Terms in Philofophy, Botany, Phyfick, Paint- 
ing, Mathematicks, Heraldry, and feveral other 
Arts and Sciences, which are of unqueftionable 
Service, and yet now make their firft Appearance 
in an Englifb and Latin Dictionary. Befides thefe, 
there are feveral other Terms, which, tho’ of an 
inferior Clafs, yet, being of general Ufe, ought 
not to have been neglected as they have hereto- 
fore been, and accordingly are here inferted. 

But what has beennow {pecified, is not the chief 
Deficiency in this Part of our Exglifh and Latin 
Dictionaries; they are much more defective in 
certain Forms of Exglifh Speech ulfually called 
Phrafes. Thefe, as they are much more difficult 
to be tranflated into another Language, than 
fingle Words and Terms; fo they ought with 
greater Care to be attended to in all Undertakings 
of this Species. As therefore the fingle Words 
and Terms fall under Explication in the Courfe 
of the Alphabet, the moft common Forms of 
fpeaking or writing in Engl/b appertaining to 
each are here carefully inferted.——And this is 
done not only in Nouns, but Verbs alfo. The 
Number of thefe Phrafes, and the different Ap- 
plications of the fame Words to exprefs various 


Meanings, under fome Heads is very confidera- 
ble. 
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ble. Our Author inftances twenty-one under 
Hanp; and under R un, above threefcore Ex- 
preflions, very common in our Tongue, may be 
found in this Work, of which no Notice hath 
been taken in any other Lexicon. — Thefe bein 
generally rendered into Latin by fuch Phrales as 
occur in the Latin claffical Part, Learners will 
not only be more eafily furnifhed with Variety of 
Latin Phrafes corre{ponding to the Exglifh ones, 
than they could be by the Help of common 
Phrafeological Books; but the two Parts of Eng- 
lifo Latin, and Latin Claffical, are by this Me- 
thod made more conformable to each other, and 
by frequent Ufe becoming familiar will be an Or- 
nament to the Latin Compofures or Tranflations 
of our Briti/h Youth. 

As many both fingle W ords and Phrafes are ufed 
in different Senfes, unlefs thofe Senfes be accu- 
rately diftinguifhed, and explained in a manner 
fuitable to younger Capacities, they mult be lia- 
ble to great Miftakesand even Abfurdities in tran- 
flating their School Exercifes. It is to prevent 
this, that Mr. in/worth has not only retained all 
fuch Diftinétions as have been judicioufly noted 
by others, but likewife added feveral new ones 
under all the Words capable of fuch Varia- 
tions. 

I forbear to mention feveral other Circum- 
ftances in which this judicious Lexicographer has 
outdone the beft of his Predeceffors. The.Rea- 
der will find them infifted on in the Engili/fh Pre- 
face; where he may alfo be convinced by a long 
Induétion of Particulars, of the numerous Inac- 
curacies that difgrace the beft of our Didtionaries, 
with regard to the Latin Words and Phrafes an- 
nexed to the Exglifh ones, and how neceflary it 
was on that Account, if no other Reafon had oc- 
curr’d, to compile a new one. In 
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In the doing of this Mr. 4in/worth has been e- 
very way follicitous, as indeed he ought, toavoid 
the.Miftakes and amend the Errors he has difco- 
vered and animadverted on in others. His firft 
Concern was, as the Preface tells us, to admit 
none but claffical Words into the Exgli/h- Latin 
Part of his Work, if fuch could be found; and 
where they could not, he chofe to make ufe of a 
Periphrafisin the firft Place, and afterwards added 
the Greek or bad Latin Words, which however 
he has all along carefully diftinguified from the 
claflical, the former by an Afterisk, the latter by 
two perpendicular parallel Lines. 

Another Thing which our Author has endea- 
voured in this Part, and which former Writers 
in this way have omitted, as attended perhaps 
with too great Difficulty, is, the accommoda- 
ting fome of our Engli/hb Words with fuch Latin 
ones as are proper toexprefs their Meaning ; which 
Pecple have heretofore thought could fcarcely be 
effected. A fingle Inftance will let the Reader 
fee what is hereby meant, and at the fame time 
fhew him the great Advantage of it to the Latin 
Student. The Word Set, denoting a compleat 
Suit of any thing, is applied to a great Number of 
Things, as, a Set of China, a Set of Furniture, 
a Set of Horfes, &c. and yet as common as this 
Senfe of that Word is, there is not the leaft hint 
of it in any of our other Latin Dictionaries 5 nor 
of fome other Senfes of it, whichthe Reader may 
find conftrued in this. 

The Number of Latin Words parallel’d with 
the Englifh in this Dictionary, is much greater 
than ufual; and there are fcarce any Engli/h Verbs 
which admit of different Significations, but feve- 
ral Latin Phrafes, befides their Parallels in fingle 
Words, are annexed; moft of which being put 
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in the infinitive Mood, and followed by the Ca- 
fes proper to fuch Expreflions, young Learners 
will more eafily conceive their Grammatical Con- 
ftruction, than by Words at length. It cannot 


be reafonably expected that every Latin Phrafe 


inferted herein, fhould in all Refpeéts precifely 
anfwer their Signification amongit the Romanus, 
their Cuftoms in many Cafes being different from 
ours$ nor is too great a Scrupulofity in this Cafe 
juftifiable. It may fuffice if they are as nearly 
accommodated to our Form of Expreflion, asthe 
Difference in the Cuftoms of the two Nations 
will admit of; this is every where aimed at, and 
it is hoped not without Succefs. 

In a word (to drop feveral leffer Peculiarities) 
no Pains has been fpared to render this Part as 
ufeful as poffible, not only for the more immedi- 
ace Service of Schools, but aHo of thofe Gentle- 
men who may have occafion to correfpond with 
Foreigners, or in general, tranflate their Senti- 
ments into the Latin Tongue; and who in thefe 
Cafes would not find the Affiftances they might 
need, even from the very valuable Di@tionaries 
of Doletus, Stephens, Faber, or Tachart. The 
more common Law Latin Terms are alfo conti- 
nued throughout, under their proper Heads, chief- 
ly for the Ufe of thofe who follow that Profeffi- 
on, though fome Knowledge of them may be fer- 
viceable likewife to others. ‘To this Part are an- 
nex’d, 1. An Judex Geographicus, containing the 
Englifa and Latin Names of Kingdoms, Cities, 
Rivers, &c. And 2. The more ufual Chriftian 
Names of Men and Women; witha Sketch of 
the manner of tranflating Engli/b Sirnames into 
Latin, as ufed in our ancient Records. 

The Alterations and Improvements that have 
been made in the fecond or Latin claflical Part 
of 
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of this Dictionary, are no lefs confiderable than 
thofe which we have given an Account of in the 
foregoing. Our learned Editor obferves, that 
this being defigned partly for the Interpretation 
of the claflical Writers, and partly as a Standard 
for the Latin Tongue, ought to contain * all 
“¢ the Words found in any good Editions of the 
“¢ feveral Latin Authors generally allowed to be 
© claffical, with proper Marks and Notes accu- 
“ rately diftinguifhing thofe which rarely occur, 
“¢ or are only read in Authors of an inferior Clafs, 
“© or in the Poets, from thofe which are undoubt- 
“ edly claflical, and ufed by good Writers in 
“ Profe; together with their Etymologies, fo far 
© as they can be fix’d with any Certainty or good 
‘¢ Probability; and an exact and clear Interpre- 
“ tation of all their different Senfes ranged in 
“ their due Order, beginning with thofe nearett 
“ to their Originals; as alfo the proper Vouch- 
“ ers for every Senfe fo given.” How far, and 
in what Refpeéts, other Lexicographers have de- 
viated from this comprehenfive Canon, to which 
Mr. 4inf/worth punctually adheres, our ingenious 
Prefacer at large evinces, and the Reader may be 
abundantly fatisied by an Examination of thofe 
Inftances he affigns. Some Apology is here made 
for Dr. Littleton, who could hardly efcape feveral 
Faults Mr. 4in/worth was in no Danger of fall- 
ing into, for want of thofe valuable Editions of 
many of the Clafficks which the World has been 
favoured with fince his Time, and which the lat- 
ter has moft diligently confulted and made an ex- 
cellent ufe of. But it is furprizing, as our Prefa- 
cer remarks, that the Editors of the Cambridge 
DiGiionary (to fay nothing of the later Editions 
of Littleton) who were undoubtedly equal to the 
Task, as appeareth by their valuable Improve- 
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ments in feveral Parts of that Work, but efpeci- 
ally under the Letters, L. M. N. O. and P.* and 
who own in their Preface that they had free and 






































: conftant Recourse to the Dauphin Editions, and that 
q§ their compleat Indices were of great fervice to themy 
1, § thould yet have overlooked fo many Errors as 
ef might eafily have been rectified by fuch Aflift- 
e | ances. | 

“4 [ fhall not protract this Article by a minute 
fy Defcription of feveral leffer though inftructive 
5, Circumftances that have been attended to in the 
t. | compofing this Part of the Work; I fhall but 
‘1 § barely mention thofe of greater Importance. 
at | More Regard has been had to the Syonjma and 
1d | 2etitheta, and a much greater Number of them 
e. § collected and inferted in their proper Places in this 
in @ Book, than in any or all the Latin Dictionaries 
fg now extant. With relation the Citations from 
“1 Latin Authors, and the Name of the Author an- 
nd @ bexed to any Latin Word in general; a due re- 
e- & gard has been paid to the Dignity and eftablifhed 
ch @ Character of the Writer; never defignedly quo- 
us & ting any of the int ferior Clafs, for Words uled by 
hae thofe of the firft Rank; except where rola {in- 
fe gular Circumftance requires it.——- All {uch La- 
de @ “2 Nouns as have any thing peculiar in their De- 
wr clenfion, are carefully marked, and the Obferva- 
jJ- @ Dles of them iliuftrated and eftablithed by Autho- 
of @ fities from the Roman Writers.——The fame 
sen § Method is obferved with re{pect to thofe Adje- 
fate Ctives, Participles, and Adverbs that are defective 
ex. f 2 one or other of the Degrees of Comparifon; 
fae 22d fuch Verbs as are wanting in Perfon or Tenfe, 
'dge “e 
ons * T have been credibly informed, the Perfon to whom the 
the & learned World is indebted for the excellent Improvements un- 
ves cer the above Letters, is, a very worthy Prelate now living, 


the Right Reverend the Lord Bifhop of Exeter. 
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or fuch as are read in only fome one Perfon in a 
particular Senfe, are diftintly noted. Final- 
ly, The Idioms and Phrafes in this Work are ran- 
ged under the particular Senfes to which they be- 
long, and not thrown confufedly together after 
their Englifh Explications, as is done in moft o- 
ther Latin Dictionaries. 

The Appendages to this Part are: 1. The Ro- 
man Calendar with Notes.——2. The Coins, 
Weights, and Meafures ufed by the Romans.— 
3. The Chronology of their Confuls and other 
chief Officers. —4. Their Notes of Abbreviati- 
on. And laftly, The Law Latin Di&io- 
nary. 

Mr. 4in/worth hopes none will be fo unchari- 
table as to impute what has been here faid in re- 
lation to the prefent Latin Dictionaries, to a De- 
fign of cafting RefleGtions on the Memories of 
their Authors; but that it will be looked upon, 
as it is true in Faét, to be done only witha View 
of juftifying to the World the Publication of this 
Performance. Indeed, the World is high- 
ly obliged to Mr. 4infworth, and to his learned 
and induftrious Affiftant Mr. Samuel Patrick, for 
this excellent Work, whereby they have confer- 
red fo great a Benefit on the Republick of Let- 
ters. All the Literati I have had any Opportuni- 
ty of converfing with fince its Appearance, have 
concurred in its Applaufe; and I have now before 
mea Letter lately fent to the Printer of a certain 
Weekly Paper, by a Perfon ftiling himfelf Pubii- 
cola, and who in reality is one of the moft judici- 
ous and efteemed Grammarians of the Kingdom; 
wherein he has given it the greateft Encomium; 
at the fame time affuring us, he did not offer his 
Opinion thereof, till he had carefully perufed it. 


I {hall here infert a few Lines of that Epiftle. 
Gentlemen, 
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Gentlemen, 


“ Mr. AINswortTH’s Dictionary being jutt 
publifhed, you will judge it your Duty to per- 
mit me (in gratitude to him, and for the be- 
nefit of others) to acquaint the world, That 
it és confiderably better than any, and more com- 
“© prehenfive of the effentials, than all the Latinand 
“¢ Englifh dittionaries that have hitherto been pub- 
6 Jifbed; the rather, as I can affure you, I have 
“ no Intereft in it, and am above the meannefs 
‘© of puffing for the fake of a bookfeller. This I 
‘© do the more confidently affirm, as I have care- 
“© fully perufed it; and whoever fhall think fit to 
“© diffent, will (if he advance any thing to the 
‘© purpofe) do mea pleafure, as he will thereby 
“ more effectually confirm the truth of my ob- 
“ fervation, by thelittle he will findto offer, and 
“ contribute fomething towards the improvement 
“© of it in another edition. With a view to this 
‘© (for I would gladly ftir up the learned to fend 
“ in their contributions in all kinds of Litera- 
“ ture to the worthieft in each,) in the Latin- 
“© englifo part, I compared twenty Articles at the 
“ beginning of the letter U, with all the beft di- 
“ €ionaries, and find nothing fuggefted towards 
‘© the emendation of any thing advanced by Mr. 
“ Ainfworth, unlefs the following Additions 
“© (which I propofe as a pattern of the fhorteft 
“© way of giving hints to Mr. 4infworth) may 
“ be thought of any value. ——Vacawns (after 
“ the word Veg. add) | Infticuic & imaginariz 
“ genus militiz, quod vocatur /upra numerum 
“ guo abfentes, & titulo tenus, fungerentur, 
“ Suet. Claud.r25. VACcANTO, Onis, m. Va- 
“ cantonem ftramentitium, Reine/o ex Petron. c. 


JUNE 1736. G g 4 gs. 
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“63. Sed variant leétiones. Vid. Burmann, 
“6 p. 319. Vacatio (10) Vacationes munerum, 
“ Jac. Ann. 1, 17, 4. with a few more obferva- 
“¢ tions of the like kind, which will be confider- 
“6 ed in cafe of another impreffion.” €?c. 
Concerning the Englifh-latin part, this Letter 
Writer pronounceth it as his opinion, That Mr. 
Ainfworth has outdone his outdoing in the other. 
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ARTICLE XXXII. 









The Alliance between Church and State: or, 
The Neceffity and Equity of an Eftablifh- 
ed Religion and a Teft Law demonfira- 
ted, from the Effence and End of Civil 
Society, upon the fundamental Principles 
of the Law of Nature and Nations. In 
three Parts. The firft, treating of a | 
Civil and a Religious Society: The /e- 
cond, of an Eftablith’d Church: And the 
third, of a Teft Law. London: Print- 
ed for Fletcher Gyles, over-againft Grays- 
Inn #2 Holborn, 1736. Oavo. Pag. 


173. 
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Intended, when this Book came firft into my 
Hands, to have given the Publick a compleat 
Abftract of it: But when I proceeded to a more 
attentive Perufal, befides the Weight and Gravi- 
ty of the Subject, which requires great Ability 
in the Management of it, I perceived at once 
fuch a Compactnefs and Delicacy in the Contex- 
ture, that to meddle with it in that refpect, would, 
I fear’d, incur the Hazard of injuring its moft in- 
genious Author: A Gentleman, whofe Capacity, 
Judgment, and Learning, deferve fome eminent 
Dignity in the Church, of which he is now an 
inferior Minifter. I fhall therefore only venture 
to give the Reader a general Idea of the Argu- 
ment that is here infifted on. 

The Work is divided into three Parts. The 
firft treats Of the Nature and End of Civil and 
Religious Society. And here, as a Foundation of 
the following Difcourfe, our Author confiders 
the Nature of Man, and of that civil Communi- 
ty which he invented with fo much Benefit to 
his Kind; that feeing his Wants, and the Reme- 
dies he applied to them, we may better judge of 
their Fitnefs to, and Operations on each other. 
And having under this firft Part diftin&tly fhewn, 


I, The Origin of Civil Society,———the natu- 
ral Deficiency of its Plan, and how the Influeuce 
of Religion only can fupply that Defect. 


II. How all natural and moral Goods, and con- 
fequently ¢his of Religion to the State, may be 
improved by human Art and Contrivance, toge- 
ther with the Neceflity there is of /eeking this 
Improvement, And 
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III. As this depends on an exaét Knowledge 
of a Civil and of a Religious Society, how to 
judge of their diffiné? Natures and Ends; his Bu- 
finefs in the fecond Part is to point out the Me- 
thod by which this Improvement is to be made. 

And that is By Charch and State entering into a 
politic League and Alliance for mutual Support and 
Defence. For, as is fully prov’d in the firft Part, 
The Care of the State extending only to the Body 
and its Concerns, and the Care of the Church only 
to the Soul, it neceflarily follows, that the Civil 
Magittrate, if he wil improve and enforce the na- 
tural Influence of Religion by human Art and 
Contrivance, muft feek {ome Unrton or ALLI- 
ANCE with the Church: Which Union, {fee- 
ing, as our Author has likewife demonftrated in 
the foregoing Part, that each Society is Sovereign 
and Independent of the other, can be produced on- 
ly by Free Convention and mutual Compaét; found- 
ed on a Senfe of mutual Wants, that may there- 
by be fupplied; ora View of mutual Advanta- 
ges to be thereby gained. 

What thofe Motives were which the Strate 
had of /ecking, and the Church of accepting the 
Offers of an Union; and what are the mutual Be- 
nefits and Advantages gained thereby; come af- 
terwards to be inquired into: By a Detail of 
which, this learned Writer hopes to make it ap- 
pear, Firft, That this Alliance was indi{penfably ne- 
ceffary for fecuring the Well-being and Happine/s of 
Civil Society; and Secondly, That no common Right 
of Mankind, Civil or Religious, is thereby impeach - 
ed. To demonttrate which is the principal End 
of this Difcourfe. 

The Motives our Author affigns of the State’s 
feeking this Alliance were of taree Kinds. : 

_f4 
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Il. 4s a neceffary Means of preferving the Effence 


and Purity of Religion among ft its Members. “* For 
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* tho’ Religion conftitute a Society, which may 
for a while fupport the Exiftence of Religion, 

which without fuch Communities would foon 
be loft from amonft Men: yer, fays our Au- 
thor, if we confider that this Society is com- 
pofed of the fame Individuals which compofe 
the Civil, and deftitute of all coactive Power, 
we muft needs fee that /uch a Society, aban- 
doned to its own Fortune, without Support or 
Protection, would, in time, be fwallowed up 
and loft. And for preferving the Purity of 
Religion, the Necefliry of fuch an Alliance is 
moft evident. For if Truth and public Utili- 
ty coincide, the nearer any Religion approaches 
to the Truth of Things, the fitter that Reli- 
gion is for ferving Civil Society. That they 
do coincide, is demonftrable upon any Princi- 
ples but the Atheiftic. Let us then confider 
the Danger Religion runs, when left to itfelf, 
of deviating from Truth. In this Circum- 
ftance, the Men who have the greateft Credit 
in the Church, are fuch as are famed for great- 
eft Sanétity. ‘Mow Church Sanétity has been 
generally underftood to be then moft perfeét 
when molt effranged from the World. But this 
Species of Sanétity being only to be acquired 
by Retirement from human Affairs, and that 
Retirement rendring the holy Man ignorant of 
Civil Society and its Ri ghts and Interefts; in 
place of which will fucceed, according to his 
natural Temper, all the Follies of Superftition 
or Fa anatici{m 5 we muft conclude, that Reli- 
gion under fuch Directors and Reformers will 
deviate from Truth, and confequently a Capa- 
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“6 city, in proportion, of ferving Civil Society. 
¢¢ ———On the other hand, when Religion is in 
“¢ Alliance with the State, as it then comes un- 
“¢ der the Magiftrate’s Direétion, (thofe holy 
“¢ Leaders having now neither Credit nor Power 
“© to do Mifchiet) its Purity muft needs be rea- 
© fonably well fupported and preferved. For 
“¢ Truth and public Utility coinciding, the Civil 
“© Magiftrate, as fuch, will fee it to be his Inte- 
“ reft to feek after and promote Truth in Religi- 
“© on: And by means of public Utility, which 
“¢ his Office enables him {fo well to underftand, 
“¢ he will never be at a lofs to know where fuch 
“¢ Truth is to be met with. So that it is impof- 
¢ fible, under this Civil Influence, that Religion 
*¢ fhould ever deviate far from Truth. Always 
“ fuppofing the Civil Policy it is allied with, to 
“¢ be eftablifhed on the Foundation of the natu- 
“¢ ral Rights and Liberties of Mankind.” I have 


quoted this Argument at length, ( which is what 
1 intend to do very rarely hereafter) becaufe it 
will afford the Reader, at once, a fair Specimen 
of the Principles on which this Treatife proceeds, 
and of the Author’s Method of Reafoning, and 
Style. 


Il. The State was induced to feek this Alli- 
ance, as the neceffary Means to improve the Useful- 
ne/s, and to apply the Influence of Religion in the 
beft Manner. And this we are told it does feve- 
ral Ways. 

Firft, By beffowing additional Reverence and Ve- 
neration on the Perfon of the Civil Magiftrate, and 
on the Laws of the State. ‘* For in this Alliance 
“¢ the f{upreme Magiftrate is acknowledged Head 
“¢ of the Religion: than which nothing can be 
“ imagined of greater Efficacy for a. the 

“ Obe- 
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“© Obedience of the People. The fame Vene- 


*© ration will extend itfelf over the Laws like- 
“¢ wife. For while fome of them are employed 
“¢ by the State to the Support of the Church, and 
*¢ others /ent to the Church to be employed in 
“© the States Service, and all of them enaéted by 
“a Legiflature in which Churchmen have a conjfi- 
derable Share, they mutt needs be attended to 
*¢ with a more facred Regard.” 

Secondly, By lending to the Church a coattive 
Power. ** For hereby it will be in a Capacity of 
** exacting feveral Sorts of Duties which the Ci- 
*¢ vil Laws cannot enforce: fuch as thofe of im- 
“ perfect Obligation, viz. Gratitude, Holpitality, 
* Charity, €?c. and fuch likewife of the Duties 
* of perfec Obligation, whofe Breach is owing to 
*¢ the Intemperance of the natural Paflions, but 
*¢ which the Civil Laws cannot correét, without 
*¢ the Danger of incurring greater Evils, > fuch 


Ge 


** Offences againft the Duties both of perfeé and 


“ imperfect Obligation are highly pernicious to the 


“¢ State, and therefore it is for its Interefts that 
*¢ they fhould be brought before fome Tribunal, 
* which can commodioufly take cognizance of 
“© them. But befides the Civil, there is no otker 
“ but the Ecclefiaftical endowed with coaétive 
“ Power. A Church Tribunal then, with co- 
© active Power, being neceflary in all thefe Cafes, 
“¢ and a religious Society having in itlelf no fuch 
“¢ Power, it muft be borrowed from the State. 
‘© But a State, as we fhall fee, cannot lend it, 
‘¢ without risking its own Deftruétion, but on 
66 the Terms of an Alliance; therefore will a 

Gge4 “¢ State 


+ Asin the Cafe of fimple Fornication, which cannot be 
rigoroufly punifhed in a State without a Hazard of giving 
Birth to unnatural Lufts. 
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«¢ State be induc’d to feek it, in order to improve 
“¢ by this Way the natural Efficacy of Religion.” 

‘Chirdly, By conferring on the State the Applica- 
tion of the Efficacy of Religion, and by putting it 
under the Magifivate’s Direction. With refped& to 
the prefcribing fuch public Exercifes of it, as 
Days of Humiliation, Fatts, Feftivals, Exhorta- 
tions and Dehortations, Thank{fgivings and De- 
precations, €f¢. and in fuch a Manner as he finds 
the Exigencies of State require. 

Fourthly, By engaging the Church to apply its ut- 
moft Endeavours in the Service of the State. ** For 
“¢ the State being by Alliance obliged to proreét 
“¢ the Church, and provide for its Minifters, fuch 
“¢ Benefits muft needs produce the higheft Love 
“¢ and Efteem for the Benefactor, and engage the 
«* moft zealous Returns of Service.” 


IIT, and laftly, The State was induced to feek 


this Alliance, as the only Means of preventing the 
Mifchiefs, that in its natural independent State it 
might occafion to civil Society. ** For in that State, 
“© the Church having in ittclf a Power of affem- 
“© bling for religious W orfhip, faéious Men might 
“ commodioufly take thofe Opportunities of plot- 
*° ting again{ft the Civil Authority; which is en- 
© tirely prevented by this Alliance. For the Ci- 
vil Magiftrate being thereby become Proteétor, 
“Sand confequently fupreme Head and Director 
“ of the Church, the Miniftry is wholly in his 
“© Power, to admit to it none but thofe who 
“¢ sive a previous Security for their Allegiance to 
6° him. And all the Power and Influence the 
¢¢ Minifters and Leaders in a Church had in it be- 
“¢ fore the Alliance, as the Proteétors of Religion, 
“¢ is now placed /o/e/y in the Civil Magiftrate. —- 
*© Another Mifchief {till more certain and fatal, 

© which 
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‘ which an Alliance only can prevent, is the 
* Struggle, where-ever there are feveral Religi- 
‘ ons in a State, to get the better of and ruin 
‘ each other: which Contentions muft throw 
“© the Srate into ftrong Convulfions. Now this 
‘© a Confederacy prevents, by effablifbing one 
“ Church, and giving a full Zoleration to all the 
“© reff, but excluding them from the public Admi- 
nitration, from the Admiffion into which thefe 
© Mifchiets ariie.”’ 

Our Author having thus delivered the princi- 
pal Motives that engaged the State to /eek an Al- 
liance with the Church, comes in the next place 
to confider the Motives the Church had for ac- 
cepting it. And from what he had faid in the Be- 
ginning of this Work, it appears ber only legiti- 
mate Motive muft be, to fecure herfelf from all ex- 
terior Violence. There are, he fays, but two other 
Confiderations that can be thought Motives. The 
one is, to engage the Strate to propagate the efta- 
blifhed Religion by Civil Force: and the other, 
to beftow upon it Riches, Honours, Powers, €?c. 
The firft of thefe is uzjuf?, and the fecond imper- 
tinent, in refpect to the Nature and End both of 
a Church and State; and therefore, ‘* however 
“ fuch temporal Emoluments (which, for the 
“6 fake of the State, followed this Alliance) might 
“ be in the private Views of ambitious Church- 
“ men, when an Alliance was projeéted, and 
“ might nota little help forward the Completi- 
“ on of it; the Church itfelf, as a religious So- 
“ ciety, confifting of the whole Body of the 
* Community, both Laity and Clergy, could 
“¢ have no other Motive than that firft affigned; 
“ becaufe thefe things have no xatural Tendency 
© to promote the ultimateEnd of this Society, Sa/- 
°° vation of Souls, or the immediate End, Purity of 
Wor fbip. 
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°° YVorfbip. On thefe mutual Motives it was, 
«6 that this famous A//iance was formed; which 
** gave Birth to aC HuRCH BY Law EsTABLISH- 
“© mp: And thefe being fo forcible and {trong, 
“6 we are not to wonder thar all States of all 
“© Times had an Effablifbed Religion.” 

Now, as from the Nature of the two Socie- 
ties, it has been difcovered what kind of Union 
only they could enter into; fo from thence, toge- 
ther with the Motives they had in uniting, may 
be deduced, by neceflary confequence, the reci- 

rocal Terms and Conditions of that Union, or, 
im other Words, What thofe mutual Benefits and 
Advantages were, on the Profpect of which they 
coalefced. And here our Author diftin&tly ex- 
amines, firft, What the Church receives from the 
State; and, fecondly, What it gives to it. Which 
will prefent us, as he fays, with a wew View of 
the two Societies as they appear under an Eftablifh- 
ment, and leave nothing wanting to enable us to 
judge throughly of their Natures. 

























What the Church receives from the State by 
this Alliance, is, 

I. 4 publick Endowment for its Minifters. The 
Reafons of this Settlement are, Firft, ‘To render 
the Religious Society more firm and durable. Se- 
condly, To invite and encourage the Clergy’s 
beft Service to the State, inrendering thofe com- 
mitted to their Care virtuous. Thirdly and prin- 
cipally, To deftroy that mutual Dependency be- 
tween the Clergy and People, which arifes from 
the former’s being maintained by the voluntary 
Contribution of the latter. 





















II. Another Privilege the Church receives from 


this Alliance, is, 4 Place for her Reprefentatives 
r 1m 
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from their own, is unreafonable and unjuft. 
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in the Court of Legiflature. Which with us is, 
Tue BisHors SEAT IN PARLIAMENT. 


III. The laft Privilege the Church gains by 
this Alliance, is, Zhe being intrufled with a Furi/- 
diétion enforce’d by civil coaétive Power. Or an 
ECCLESIASTICAL CouRT FOR REFOR- 
MATION OF MANNERS. 

Under each of thefe Heads our learned Author 
advances and demonftrates feveral Propofitions by 
way of Corollary, which I mutt not ftay to par- 
ticularize. Only in general he fhews, under the 
firft, That the Clergy’s Claim of Tythes from the 

Ex ample of the Molaic Eftablifhment may be fair- 
ly and properly urged. That the Sufpicion of 
the Clergy’s growing too powerful by fuch a fined 
Revenue is groundle/s That they who are not 
Members of that Church, refufing Tythes as con- 
tributing to the Maintenance of Opinions different 











That as a fixed and publick Maintenance began 
with the Eftablifoment of a Church, fo it muft 
likewife end with it. 

Under the fecond Head he proves, Zhat the 
Churchmen who fit in Parliament, are not there in 
their own Right or for their Baronies, like the 
Lay- Members. That, though they fit there 
as Reprefentatives of the Church, yet they do not 
compofe any Third or difliné? Ettate there. 
That as the Bifsops Right of fi ting in Parlia- 
ment begun, fo it mufi end with the Eftablifhment. 

Under the laft Head he endeavours to evince, 
That no Matters of Opinion, nor any Civil Matters 
that the temporal Courts can conveniently take cog- 
nizance of, can poffibly come within the Furifdi- 
ion of the Ecclefiaftical. That thefe Courts do 
not exempt the Clergy from Civil Furifdittion. — 
And 
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And laftly, That all the Forms of proceeding in 
Ecclefiaftical Courts foould be borrowed from the 
Civil; that they fhould be precifely conformed to 
the Municipal Laws of the State; and that Ap- 
peals from thele fhould be allowed in all Cafes 
to the Civil Courts. 

Thus we have feen the Privileges the Church 
gained by this Alliance, through the Conceffion 
of the State. Our Author will let us now fee 
what the State gained by it, through the Con- 
ceffion of the Church. Which in a word was 
this, —-— Zhe Civin MAGISTRATE becomes 
thereby SUPREME HEAD OF THE CHURCH; 
without whofe Approbation and Allowance, fhe can 
wow decree or determine nothing. ——'This Supre- 
macy confifts in thefe three Particulars. 


I. That no Ecclefiaftic of the eftablifbed Charch 
can exercife his Funttion without the Magi- 


firate’s Approbation and Allowance. But we mutt 
be far from thinking that therefore the Magi- 
ftrate, by vertue of this Branch of the Suprema- 
cy, can make or confer the Charaéter of Prieft or 
Minifler. For this could not be given him by the 


Convention. 1. Becaufe it anfwers no valuable 
Purpofe. 2. Becaufe this Power directly tends 
to the Deftruétion of the Church as a Society: 
The Effence of which is to have Officers of its 
own Creation. 3. Becaufe in fome Religious 
Societies it would be thought to interfere with 
Divine Right; as in thofe which profefs that 
Chrift or his Apoftles have themfelves directed 
the manner of conferring the facred Character. 


Il. That no Convocation, Synod, or Church Af- 
fembly, bath a Right to fit without the exprefs Li- 
cenfe of the Magiftrate: Nor when they do fit, to 

act 
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aét in a judiciary manner, without a new and par- 
ticular Licenfe for that Purpofe. Under this Ar- 
ticle our learned Author vindicates the Ufeful- 
nefs and Expediency of Convocations; and at- 
tributes the very great Mifchiefs which he owns 
have fometimes arifen by their Heats and Divi- 
fions, to their Original and End under an E- 
ftablifhed Religion, not being fixed and deter- 
mined. 






III. That no Member of the Eftablifbed Church 
cam be excommunicated without the Confent and 
Allowance of the Magiftrate. 

From this Account of the Supremacy our Au- 
thor proves, That the conferring on the fupreme 
Magiftrate the Title of HRaD oF THE CHURCH, 
is by no means inconfiftent with the Nature of our 
holy Religion. ‘* No more Jurifdiétion is hereby 
“ given to the Civil Magiftrate, than the Church, 
as a mere political Body, exercifed before the 
Convention; whereupon it follows, that if the 
‘“ Magiftrate’s Jurifdiction be an Ufurpation of 
“ the Rights of Chrift’s Kingdom, fo was the 
“ Church’s.” That the Church’s was no Ufur- 
pation is here demontirated, by a Comparifon of 
the Chriftian Difpenfation with the Polity of the 
Jews. 

Thus this ingenious Writer has pointed out 
the mutual Privileges given and received by 
Church and State in entring into this famous Al- 
lance: His Plan of which is no precarious arbi- 
trary Hypothefis, but a Theory tounded in Na- 
ture and the invariable Reafon of Things. He 
has enlarged upon it the more, in order to fhew 
its Adverfaries, ** how unreafonable and even im- 
* politic they are, when, in their ill Humour 
* with Effablifaments, they chufe to pick a Quar- 
© rel 
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“© re] with their own. Where the National Re- 
“¢ ligion is on a Footing exactly agreeable to the 
«¢ Nature of a free Convention between Church 
“and State, on the Principles of the Laws of 
“© Nature and Nations: A Felicity that fcarce 
«¢ any other People on the Face of the Earth can 
© boaft of.’ Before he concludes this fecond 
Part of his Enguiry, he takes occafion to fhew 
that the Chriftian Religion is, above all others, 
adapted to the Service of the Civil State; and 
likewife to invalidate an Objection which affails 
the fundamental Doétrine of it, by calling the 
Reality of this free Convention, which it treats of, 
into Queftion. 

Our Author thinks, the Force of Truth never 
appeared with greater Luftre than in the prefent 
Subject; where, * by the fole Affiitance of a few 
“ plain and fimple Principles, taken from _ the 
“© Nature of Man, and of political Society, and 
“© founded on the univerfal Law of Reafon, he 
“¢ has cleared and illuftrated this Chaos of Con- 
“ troverfy, deduced the Neceflity and Nature of 
“¢ the Alliance between Church and State, and 
“© the mutual Terms and Conditions on which it 
“© was made, and fhewn how exactly agreeable 
“© our own Eftablifhment is thereto: And is now 
“ enabled, on the very Principles of its Enemies, 
<6 to encounter the formidable Arguments they 
“ bring againft a Zef-Law.” ‘This is what he 
purfues in the following Pages, and is indeed the 
main Purpofe to which all he has hitherto writ- 
ten tends. I would be no lefs particular in reci- 
ting the Heads of this laft and principal Part of 
the Difcourfe, than I have been with refpeé to 
the foregoing; and as they cannot conveniently 
be comprehended under this Article, I er re- 

erve 
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ferve them entire, for a diftiné one, that will oc- 
cur in the next Republick. 
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ARTICLE XXXII. 


The Works of Perronius ARBITER, 
in Profe and Verfe. Tran/flated from the 
original Latin, by Mr. Addifon. To 





er which are prefix’d the Life of Petronius, 
done from the Latin : and a Character of 
se his Writings by Monfieur St. Evermont. 
nd London: Printed for J. Watts; and fold 
" by J. Osborne at the Golden Ball in Pa- 
uf ter-Nofter-Row. 1736. 120. Pag. 
nd 305, befides the Life cf the Author and 
ss other Appendages. 

y 

“ HE ingenious Mr. 4ddi/on differs in Opi- 
ey nion from thofe few who imagine Petroni- 
he § #s.a Writer of too free a Character to tranflate: 
he | heir Error isowing to their miftaking this Piece, 
ite | Whichis a plain Satire againft Vice, for an Incen- 
ci- | tive toit. That the generality have always re- 
of & garded himin this Light is evident, from the ma- 
to & BY Verfions of him into various Languages, and 
tly the‘favourable Receptions which they have met 
ree | With; fufficient he hopes, at leaft, to juftify him 
‘ve | iathis Attempt to oblige his Countrymen with a 


more 
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more correct Tranflation of him than our Tongue 
has yet afforded. 


Indeed a Perfon fo univerfally efteemed as this 
gay Roman, fhould not be inelegantly drefs’d 
when he appears in the Garb of our Nation; and 
we know that Mr. 4ddi/on can give him as gen- 
teel and delicate an Air as any one. 

Petronius was the Head of the Beau Monde in 
his own Time, and has been a Favourite of the 
Polite for more than fixteen Centuries. Thro’ all 
that Space he has been admired for the Exactnets 
of his Sentiments, and the Purity of his Diétion. 
Mr. Addifon has given us a Sketch of his Life at 
the Head of this Tranflation, which fhews him 
to have been poffefs’d of great and fine Qualifica- 
tions. He fprung, as he tells us, of a noble Fa- 
mily which derived its Original from the Sabins, 
and produc’d many illuftrious Men in the Service 
of the Republick. W hat he chiefly applied 
himfelf to in his Youth, was what we now call 
the Belles Lettres; and that he particularly endea- 
voured a Juftnefs of Tafte, is evident from that 
Perfection of it which we dilcern in his Writings. 

After the Completion of his firft Studies, he 
made his Appearance at the Court of Claudius, 
then, the very Seat of Pleafure; but his Affidui- 
ty there, was no Impediment to his principal De- 
fign of cultivating the Sciences; and according- 
ly he employed his leilure Hours in making De- 
clamations, to pronounce in the Academy ; which 
was the Cuftom of thofe Times, in order to ex- 
ercife and enable their young Gentlemen of the 
firft Quality to fpeak in publick. 

Commencing Courtier under a Reign fo diffo- 
lute, he alfo became infenfibly voluptuous; tho’ 
it muft be remark’d he never delighted in the 
brutal Pleafures of Love, nor in thoie of the Ta- 
ble, 
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ble, to Glutronny; but only in a delicate and 
gallant Manner took a Relifh of both, rather to 
gratify his Curiofity than his Senfes. Having 
paffed his Youth in a Life of too much Softnets 
and Pleafure, he was refolved to convince thofe, 
who might doubt of the Extent of his Genius, 
that it was notwithftanding capable of the moft 
arduous Employments; wherefore he put a ftop, 
for a while, to his Pleafures, and accepting the 
Proconfulfhip of Bithynia, went into that Pro- 
vince, where he difcharged the Duties of his Of- 
fice with great Application and Applaufe. At 
his Return to Rome he found Nero on theThrone, 
who made him Conful. This new Dignity gave 
him frequent Accefs to that Prince, who imme- 
diately honoured him with his Efteem, and foon 
after with his Friendfhip, in return for the f{plen- 
did Entertainments he fometimes gave him to re- 
frefh him after the Fatigues of State: For as yet 
he applied himfelf feduloufly to Government. 

In a fhort time he gained fuch an Afcendency 
over the Emperor, that he made him not only 
the Companion of all his Entertainments and De- 
lights, but the abfolute Comptroller of thems; 
being pleas’d with nothing ibat had not the San- 
Cion of his difpofing. 

Things continucd in this Pofture whilft Mero 
kept within the Bounds of Moderation, and Pe- 
tronius acted chearfully under him, as Intendent 
of all his innocent Paftimes. But when that 
Monfter abandoned himfelf to the Conduét of his 
teal Inclinations, which for fome Years he had 
fubmittéd to conceal and reftrain, he foon difcard- 
ed him; and being unable to endure fo nice an 
Infpeétor of his Infamies, as he knew him to be; 
and finding it impoflible to bring him to an Ap- 
probation or Compliance with them, his Prefence 
JUNE 1736, Hh quickly 
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quickly became intolerable; and to get rid of a 
Man, whole Life was become a tacit Reproach 
of his own, he got him accufed of a Hand in Pi- 
fo’s Confpiracy: But as it required fome time to 
deliberate, whether a Perfon of his Confideration 
fhould be taken off upon fuch flight Prefumpti- 
ons only as the Informers were able to produce; 
he, with a noble Contempt of living under the 
Dominion of fo deteftable a Wretch, caufed his 
own Veins to be opened, and fo deprived the Ty- 
rant of the Satisfaction he would have had in 
executing him. 

His Behaviour in his laft Hours (for by now 
and then ftopping the Blood he lived feveral after 
the Operation) was of a Piece with his former 
Conduét; gay and eafy; amufing his Friends 
who accompanied him in that melancholy Seafon, § 































not with moral Axioms, or grave Difcourfes on § p77. 
Futurity, but with diverting Tales and poetick F ,,, | 
Fancies. Mr. 4ddifon has drawn him moft agree- de 
ably in this Circumftance. It is no wonder an ff geq: 
extraordinary Vein of Humour and Pleafantry § 7z,,, 
fhould run thro’ the Writings of a Man that could § o¢ 
encounter Death with fo much Mirth and Gaiety; § ihe « 
and an Englifo Reader cannot but be pleas’d with f jay 
a Tranflation of them, like this before us, which han 
preferves all their Spirit. of R 
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The Primitive Eucharift reviv’d: Or, 4 — 
Account of the Doétrine and Prattice of the sche 
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two firft Centuries, concerning the Cele- 
bration of the Lord’s Supper, in the Words 
of the Sacred and Primitive Writers them- 
felves. Occafioned by a late Treatife enti- 
tuled, A Plain Account of the Nature 
and End of theSacrament of the Lord’s 


Supper. By William Whifton, AZ. 2. 
London: Printed for John Whifton, at 
Boyle’s Head iv Fleetftreet. 1736, 
Offavo, fritch’d. Pag. 112. 


UR Reverend and Pious Author introdu- 
ces this Account with the following Ob- 
fervations: Each of which he fomewhat enlarges 
on. 1. All modern Opinions or Notions are here 
of no Value or Confideration at all, if they be 
deftitute of original Evidence. II. All /olemn 
Words and Phrafes in the moft primitive Accounts 
of the Eucharift are to be now underftood in 
the Senfe which the earlieft Ages, and particu- 
larly the Hews and Chriffians in Fudea, then took 
them. III. The 4uzbority therefore of the Church 
of Rome, or of any other Church in the World 
at this Day, and much more of private Doétors 
belonging to any of them, are of no diftin& 
Authority here. IV. All properly Secular or Ci- 
vil Authority, and legal Settlements, are not to 
be regarded in this Cafe; becaufe we are not now 
enquiring how far the Laws of any Nation ad- 
mit or agree with the original Doctrines, Laws, 
and Conftitutions of Chriftianity; but what 
thofe Doétrines, Laws, ,€fc. are, in the Point 


defore us. 
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After thefe Preliminaries, Mr. Whi/ton proceeds 


to the original Texts and Teftimonies, which 
form the main Subject of this Treatife; and plainly 
exhibit to us the real Doétrine and Praétice of the 
two firft Ages of the Church, with relation to 
the Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper. He begins 
with the 4poffolical Conffitutions, becaule, as he 
tells us, * they are the fulleft and largeft Ac- 
*¢ counts we have of this holy Ordinance: be- 
“ caufe they are of an earlier Origin than the 
“© Writing of any Book of our New Teftament: 
“¢ and becaufe they are the principal Authorities 
“¢ of all; as derived from all the Apoftles: while 
*° but one of the other Accounts is derived di- 
“ re&tly from fo much as a fingle Apoftle, pre- 
“ fent at its Inftitution, viz. St. Matthew: and 
© becaufe they contain not only a Hiftory of 
6¢ what Chrift did at its firft Inftitution, but a 
“© compleat Account of its feveral Parts, and 
“° Meaning, and Obligation, among the Gentile 
“6 Chriftians alfo.” But becaufe there are befides 
thefe feveral other Paffages in the known Books 
of the New Teftament that have relation to the 
original Inftitution, before he goes on to any o- 
thers, he produces, and confiders them diftiné- 
ly.+ When that is done, he gives us the Tefti- 
monies of the early uninfpired Writers; prefixing 
to each, the Time when they were written. He 
mentions little out of the Recognitions of St. Cle- 
ment, who is the firft Father he makes ufe of; 
but we have Justin Marryr’s full Account of 
the Chriftian Worfhip, Baptifm, and the Lord’s 
Supper, foon after the Age of the Apoftles; ta- 


ken out of his firft Apology; and reprinted from 
the 





























+ It is proper to obferve, that Mr. Whiffon here reckons 
as Books of the New Teftament, and accordinely quoteg 
them, the Epiftles of St. Barnabas and Ignatius. 
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Art. 33. the Republick of Letters. 489 


the Supplement to St. Clement’s and St. Jrenaeus’s 
Vindication of the Conftitutions : with the Notes 
both of Dr. Grabe and our Author. After this 
follow fome Paflages from Jreneus; and next 
from the ancient Liturgies commonly fo called: 
To which are fubjoined a Number of fhort Ex- 
tracts out of Mr. Renaudot’s Colleétion of the 
Oriental Liturgies, printed at Paris A. D. 1716. 
in two Volumes Quarto. Mr. Whifton has made 
fome {mall Variations in feveral of thefe from the 
Originals; and on many of them his own Re- 
marks.—--~ The remaining Pages are taken up 
with divers Obfervations that have an immediate 
Reference to the foregoing Quotations. 

Mr. Wbhiffon does not in this Piece dire€tly re- 
ply to, or pretend to confute any late Writer up- 
on this Topic. His Intention 1s only to inform 
the Reader, what were the genuine Notions and 
Proceedings of the beft and pureft Chriftians, 
with relation to that facred Ordinance for which 
they had the higheft Veneration, and in the Cele- 
bration of which they were moft concerned to 
adhere exactly to the Apoftolical Coniftitution and 
Praétice; leaving it to every ferious intelligent 
Chriftian that carefully perufes thefe authentic 
Teftimonies and Records, to judge, how farany 
modern Schemes or Doétrines are to be enter- 
tained or complied with by thofe who are zealous 
of the Honour of Chrift, and would not pre- 
fume toinnovateinany of hisinftitutes. “ Thefe 
“ Jatter Ages (fays our pious Author himfelf, 
“ pag. 109.) are fo little acquainted with the 
“ State of the firft three Centuries of the Gof- 
“ pel, wherein they ought to be principally 
 converfant, that they often put upon Men their 
“ own Imaginations, for Laws of Chriftianity ; 


“ and frequently perplex confcientious, but weak 
Hh 3 * Chriftians, 

































































































































4.90 The Prefent State of Art. 34. 


“¢ Chriftians, by impofing upon them Inftances 
“¢ of injudicious and uncommanded Piety; while 
“6 ver they heedlefly overlook many genuine 
“© Laws and Duties derived from Chrift by his 
“© Apoftles; and this fometimes in Cafes of great 


«¢ Importance.” 
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ARTICLE XXXIV. 
State of Learning. 







BOOKS newly imported by Charles Hoguel and 
Comp. in the Strand, London. 






i. Hreftomathia Petronio-Burmanniana, /ve 

Cornucopie Obfervationum eruditifimarum 
CP autea plane inauditarum, quos Vir illuminatiffi- 
mus, rerum oninium, (S multarum preterea aliarum, 
peritifimus P. Burmannus congefit in Petronium, 
acceffit Specimen Latinitatis nove, Romanis incog- 
nite ex Notis Burmanni ad Petronum. 8vo. Flo- 
rentix. 

If. Matthize Bell Notitia Hungarix nove To 
mus 2. Folio. Vienne. The firft Volume of this 
great Work was publifh’d two Years ago. 

IIT. Jo. Alb. Fabricti Bibliotheca Latina medie 
ES infime atatis. Vol. stum. Litt.M, N, O, P. 
8vo. Hamburgi. 

IV. Joh. Nic. Funcii de tmminenti Latine Lin- 
gua feneétute trattatus. 4to. Marpurgi. : 

V. Frid. Hoffmanni Opu/culorum Medico- Pra- 
éficorum Decades due. gto. Hale. 

VI. Alb. Haller de Mufculis Diaphragmatis Dif- 
fertatio Anatomica. 4to. Berne. 
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Cademies, (French) encourage Learning, 
Page 145 

Actions, (human) the phyfical Spring of them ac- 
counted for, 262. Reflettions on the Account, 
276 

Aguefleau (M. D’) bis Promotion and Difgrace, 


385 
Ainfworth (Mr.) an Account of bis Dittionary, 


4j9 
Alberoni (Cardinal) his vaft Projetts and Intrigues, 


394 

Alliance (of Church and State), 470 
Anatomy, the Cau/e of its great Improvement, 
147 

Argenfon (M. D’) made Lord- Keeper of France, 
386. His great Ability and Schemes, ibid. 
Arts, Reflettions on the moft elegant, 17 


B. 


Acchus, proved to be the Jehovah of the Jews, 
204. 

Baronies (Englifh) Hiftory of them, 434. 
Hh 4 Bed 












INDE X. 


Bed of Juftice, its Proceedings, Page 389 
Bernoulli (Mr.) anitmadverted on, 303 
Bodies, the Spring of their Aétions determined, 268 
Bois (Abbe du) Low employed by the young Duke 
of Chartres, 364. Engages him to marry, 365. 
Negotiates his Affairs abroad when Duke of Or- 
leans and Regent, 381 
Bones, 4 Difcourfe on their original Formation, 151 
Brown (Bifbop) bis Notion of Infrin& in Brutes, 


279 


jp 










eohestronrs aa | 






C. 






Artefians, their Idea of animal Mechanif/m, 
279 
Cartilages, feveral things relating to them, = 151 
Cavalerius, bis Method of Indivifibles defcribed, 
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00 
Cellamare (Prince) tranfatts with the F ak ; 
Malecontents, 395 
Chivaler, the Import of it, 440 FE 
Cogitation, the Subjett of it demonfirated, 265 
Conic-Se€tions, a new Treatife of them, 421 EF 
Courayer (Mr.) an Account of his Tranflation of 
Father Paul’s Hiftory, 42 F 
Cranmer (Archbifhop) an Enquiry into the — BF, 
of his pretended Recantation, 244, F 
Creation, its Confiflence with Eternity difeufed, PF 





21 
Cudworth (Dr. mantis Memoirs of his Life and 
Writings, 24. 








D. 





Oo-™ 


Eity, demonftrated, 213 

Defcartes, bis Hypothefis concerning Springs, 
bis. Confuted, 117 
Difeafe, 



















INDEX. iij 


Difeafe (Venereal) a new Treatife of it, Pag.342 
Dreams ( Divine) how diftinguifbed from others, 58 


E. 
Gypt, An Account of a new Defcription of 


it 230 
Election, (of the King of Poland) defcribed, x 


Epiphyfes, Circumffances concerning them, 153 





) Evangelifts, their Office, los 
) Exchequer, fome Paffages relating to the Hiftory 
of it, 4.29 


F. 


Aith, the Signification of it, 68 
Fenelon, (Mr.) his Memoirs, 170. Re- 
fleftions on his Reafoning in Favour of Popery, 















188 
Firma Burgi, the Subject of it, 432 
Fleming (Caleb) an Account of his Book about 
the Sabbath, 255 
Fluxions, Confiderations relating to them, 72. A 
Differtation on them. 201 
| Foreknowledge (divine) of Contingencies, defend- 
j ed, 220, and 407. 
' Formulare Anglicanum, de/cribed, 4.27 
‘ Fountains, their Origin accounted for, bbZ 
; Freedom, (human) argued againft, 273 
Freedom, of the Divine Being confider’d, 409 
G 
; 







Ifts, of the Spirit, diftinftly treated, Ft, 


and 102 

Governments, their Office, TO4. 
Grey (Dr. Zachary) his Animadverfions on Sir 
Ifaac Newton, 204. 


Helps, 


we ™-S ww wr 





H. 


HH’ the Meaning of the Word, Pag. 103 
Highways (Roman) their Magnificence 





and Strutture, 10 
Homage, how performed, 449 
Honour, ———— See Baronies. 









I. 











Mpartiality, 7s rarity, 400 
Interpretation (of Tongues) what, 70 
Joel, a Paraphrafe and Commentary on bis Pro- 
phecy, ¢1, and 101. A famous Preditiion of 
bis fulfilled, 210 













K. 
K EY, (metaphyfical) 275 


L. 


Atitudinarian, the Subjetts of that Charaéer 









defcrib'd, 32 
Letter, to the Author of the Repub. 404, 
Lock, (Richard) bis indefatigable Pains about 

nothing, 411 






M, 
Aillet (Mr. De) fome Paffages concerning 


him, 231 
Main (Duke du) bis Condult cenfured, 374. Re- 

illegitimated, 379. Difgraced and difplaced, 390, 
—391 










Mercury, 
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Mercury, the Properties and Effetts of ity 353 
Mountains, their Serviceablene/s, 142 


O. 


Rleans (Duke of) Memoirs of his Life, 


8 
Otteogeny (human) explained, — a 





P. 


Oetry, (Hebrew) account of Bp. Hare’s Enqui- 
ry into tt, 160 
Poland, Hiffory of its Revolutions, 39 
Porto Carrero (Abbe) an Adventure of his, 396 
Prophecy, (of Joel) a Differtation uponit, 5 
The Gift confider d, 


















Q. 
ore > milrveprefented, 283 


R. 





, 
Amfay, (Mr.) bis Perverfion to Popery reflett- 
t ed ON, 188 
' Religion, (atural) a Summary of it, 210 


Rivers, —— See Fountains. 


S. 


Eine, (River) a Computation of its Water, 


128 
Spectacle, (de la Nature) an account of it, § 


Springs, —— See Fountains. 





Stukeley 


vj INDE X. 


Stukeley (Dr. William) account of his Palzo- 
graphia Sacra, 203 


z. 


Eachers, their Office in the primitive Church, 
| 102 
Tellier, (Father) the Iffue of his extravagant Zeal, 


378 
Thinking, the Spring of it affigned, See. Action. 


V. 


Apours, their Duantity computed, 127 
, Vifions, See Dreams. 


Ww. | 
yes the dire? Road to Rome, 


16 








